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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


in the Reichstag hangs in the balance. Herr 

Marx, however, has announced that it will be 
signed to-day in any event; with the idea apparently 
of keeping it legally alive if the present Reichstag will 
not pass the necessary laws, and an appeal to the electors 
becomes necessary. In the meantime the Agreement has 
been approved in France by substantial majorities in 
both the Chamber and the Senate. M. Herriot’s speeches 
in defence of it have on the whole been reassuring, when 
we allow for the fact that he was addressing French 
audiences, and that it was natural that he should claim 
credit for certain concessions to the French point of view 
which are regarded with misgivings in this country. His 
speeches convey the impression that he really values the 
Agreement for its best points, and that he has a genuine 
hope, not only that it will work.in so far as its primary 
purpose of producing Reparations is concerned, but that 
it will clear the way for a reorganization of European 
affairs on a safer and more enduring basis. The Agree- 
ment can only succeed if France implements it in the 
right spirit, and so far as M. Herriot is concerned it 
seems to be his sincere desire that she should do so. 

* * * 

In this country the aftermath of the conclusion of 
the Agreement has been a panicky discussion of its prob- 
able effects on British trade. The alarmists do not seem 
to be at all clear what it is they are really afraid of. 
Some regard with disfavour the prospect of any economic 
revival in Germany ; some fear that the world-market will 
be flooded with German exports in exchange for which 
she will absorb no equivalent imports ; some regard with 
suspicion the special arrangements in the Agreement for 
deliveries in kind; and finally, our attention has been 
officially directed to the danger that the French may use 
the occupation of the Ruhr as a lever to force the Ger- 
mans into a preferential commercial treaty with them- 
selves. This danger was alluded to by Mr. Snowden in 
his interview with the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ an 
interview which, if it did not actually set the ball of 
discussion rolling, at least accelerated its pace very con- 
siderably. After that interview it travelled so fast and 
so furiously that the Prime Minister’s repose at Lossie- 
mouth seems to have been seriously disturbed. 


A S we go to press the fate of the London Agreement 


On Friday of last week the ‘‘ Daily Express ”’ pub- 
lished an exclusive telegram from Mr. MacDonald in 
which he stated that, as regards the proposed commercial 
treaty between France and Germany, our departments 
were preparing reports, and M. Herriot had undertaken 
to communicate to him for his observations the proposals 
which were to be made to Germany. M. Herriot has 
since denied the accuracy of this statement. According 
to his account all that he has done has been to communi- 
cate to Mr. MacDonald the nature of certain conversa- 
tions on the subject which took place in London. It has 
now been announced that a Committee is to be set up 
to watch developments and to advise the Foreign Office. 
No one seems to have any idea who is to be appointed to 
this Committee, what its terms of reference are to be, 
what its relations are to be to the Committee which has 
already begun an exhaustive and leisurely exploration of 
all the problems of British trade, or what advice it will 
be able to give the Foreign Office which the-Department 
of Overseas Trade ought not to be able readily to pro- 
vide. Perhaps more is known in Lossiemouth than in 
London with regard to these matters. 

# * * 

So far as the commercial aspect of the London 
Agreement is concerned, the Government is under fire 
from two directions. The situation is being merrily 
exploited by the Protectionists, who, of course, ignore 
altogether the fact that, if our trade is threatened at all 
by some of the clauses of the Agreement or by any 
Franco-German treaty which may follow on its heels, it 
is in foreign markets and not in the home market that 
we shall feel the effects. But there is also very serious 
disquietude within the Labour Party itself, and this feel- 
ing cannot but have been stimulated by Mr. Snowden’s 
critical analysis of the Agreement. Several resolutions 
hostile to the Dawes Report are down for discussion at 
the forthcoming Labour Party Conference, and the 
Miners’ Federation are up in arms against the prospect 
of the payment of Reparations in coal. ‘‘ You can take 
it from me,’’ their secretary, Mr. A. J. Cook, has 
declared, ‘‘ that the Executive are not prepared to allow 
the coal-mining industry to be further jeopardized by the 
Dawes scheme.’’ The danger to coal-mining, arising 
from deliveries in kind, unlike most of the others, is, we 
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believe, real and substantial ; and the extension both of 
the period and the range of payments in kind is, as Mr. 
Snowden rightly pointed out, one of the most unsatisfac- 
tory features of the London Agreement. But it is not 
easy to ‘‘ take it from ’’ Mr. Cook that the ‘‘ Execu- 
tive ’’ have it in their power to avert the danger, by 
pressure on the Prime Minister. Mr. MacDonald has 
agreed to discuss the position with the miners’ represen- 
tatives, and it will be interesting to hear the outcome of 
the discussion. We deal with the whole problem of the 
alleged menace to British trade in a leading article. 


* * x 


Mr. Thomas is curtailing his visit to South Africa, 
and Mr. Clynes has abandoned his projected trip to 
Persia altogether. There seems to be little or no chance 
of any settlement of the Irish boundary question without 
legislation, and it is therefore practically certain that 
Parliament will have to reassemble in a month’s time. 
On the other hand, the prospects of a serious political 
crisis in this country over the Boundary Bill have not- 
ably diminished. The general belief in well-informed 
circles is that the Conservative Party will not press its 
opposition to the Bill to the point of rejecting it in the 
House of Lords, a course which would inevitably preci- 
pitate an immediate election. If there were such an 
election the Conservatives would be at an overwhelming 
disadvantage. Their leaders are absolutely committed to 
the Irish Treaty, and therefore to a boundary settlement 
on the lines the Treaty lays down. Even the keen par- 
tisans of Ulster may well regard it as the better tactical 
course to wait for the Commission’s report and to see 
how the report is received in the Free State. We wish 
we could feel any confidence that at that point Mr. de 
Valera and his fellow-fanatics will not begin to play 
into the hands of the Ulster fanatics to the north of the 
border. 

* * * 

An early political crisis on the Russian Treaty is 
much more probable. It is difficult to see how the present 
House of Commons, even if actuated by the strongest 
desire the keep the Labour Government in office, can 
swallow the objectionable financial chapter, committing 
the British taxpayer to guarantee a loan of unspecified 
dimensions to the Soviet Government as the condition of 
an agreed composition of British claims. It is equally 
difficult to see how any Government can refrain from 
regarding the ratification of a Treaty it has signed as an 
issue of confidence. Recent disclosures such as those of 
Mr. E. D. Morel in ‘‘ Forward ’’ throw a strange light 
on the manner in which the agreement was reached at 
the instance of certain private members of extremist 
views. Mr. Snowden, it is evident, was opposed to the 
Treaty, or at all events to the financial chapter, and other 
Ministers are believed to share his views. The House of 
Commons will be entitled to demand far fuller informa- 
tion than it has yet received on this singular diplomatic 
episode. 

* * * 

The Bengal Swarajists have carried out their threat 
in regard to the salaries of Ministers, and the Constitu- 
tion in that province is therefore in suspense. When the 
Legislative Council reassembled, the Vote of Supply was 
rejected by 68 to 66, amid charges and counter-charges 
of corruption and intimidation. There was nothing for 
the President, Mr. Cotton, to do except to announce the 
adjournment of the Council sine die ; and there is nothing 
for the Governor, Lord Lytton, to do save to accept the 
resignation of the two Ministers and to take over the 
administration of the transferred departments for which 
they have been responsible. No new Ministers, of course, 





can be appointed. Mr. C. R. Das has been entirely 
cynical about it. He declared that he would consider no 
tactics too mean for the exposure of the meanness of the 
diarchy system, and he has had his way. Diarchy is 
obviously absurd if there is no hope of co-operation. Lord 
Olivier, speaking in the Lords last month, referred to the 
impending deadlock in terms which implied that the 
Government would be prepared to meet the Swarajists by 
the simple return to untempered bureaucracy. That 
would seem to be possible for a time to Sir Frank Sly in 
the Central Provinces, but we confess to a grave mis- 
giving whether it would be practicable in the Bengal 
Presidency, with its vigorous Press and developed 
political consciousness. 


* * * 


The American Presidential campaign, which begins 
in earnest next week, has already reached an interesting 
stage, mainly through the energetic action of the Demo- 
cratic candidate. Mr. Davis has shown at the outset that 
he is ready to make his own platform and to ignore the 
timidities of the party convention. This was made plain 
by his emphatic endorsement, in his speech of acceptance, 
of the League of Nations. It is made still plainer by his 
outspoken denunciation of the Ku Klux Klan, and his 
opposition to the War Department’s scheme of holding 
a national Mobilization Day on September 11th. At the 
present stage of the fight nothing is more important than 
the sharp rebound in the Democratic Party against the 
sinister prominence of the Klan. In Texas it has suffered 
a notable defeat by the nomination of a woman candidate 
to the Governorship of the State. As to foreign affairs, 
Mr. Hughes has taken up Mr. Davis’s League challenge 
by a restatement of the official Republican policy and a 
reaffirmation that American influence ‘‘ would not be 
increased by pooling it with members of the League.”’ 


* * - 


All is reported quiet in the Sudan. The disaffected 
Egyptian Railway Battalion has been removed, and 
though inflammatory leaflets continue to be circulated, 
there is no sign of response on the part of the Sudanese 
people. It is understood that the British Government 
have refused the Egyptian demand for a joint inquiry, on 
the ground that no such measure is necessary in respect 
of isolated incidents with little significance or result. 
The demand was, in truth, preposterous, in view of the 
origin of the anti-British propaganda responsible for the 
outbreaks. Meanwhile, Egyptian opinion is said to be 
much exercised over the want of tact shown by the 
Legation in allowing the latest Egyptian Note to be pre- 
sented to the Foreign Office by a subordinate official. 
The latest reports from Cairo suggest that the Egyptian 
Government are beginning to realize the effect which 
their recent attitude may have, not only on the proposed 
conversations between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Zaghlul Pasha, but on Anglo-Egyptian relations as a 
whole, and that they are disposed to allow the question 
of an inquiry to drop. They will show still greater 
wisdom if they can restrain their supporters from further 
incitements to violence pending the meeting of the 
Premiers. 

. * * 

The dispute in the building industry has at last 
been ended, though in some districts the men have not 
yet returned to work. We recall few, if any, disputes 
which have been so unnecessary, and, in view of the 
housing situation, 90 wasteful. The stoppage was 
almost entirely occasioned by the downright stupidity 
of both sides in putting themselves in the wrong in a 
way which made retreat impossible. It is to be hoped 
that both sides will have learnt a lesson, and will 
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proceed to put their houses in order, if they are 
sincere in their protestations to the public, who may 
well wonder whether the same inefficiency prevails in 
the organization and technique of production as has 
characterized the conduct of industrial relations. At 
any rate, the same sort of confusions will be avoided in 
the electrical power industry, for the Court of Inquiry 
now sitting, though it has no powers of arbitration, 
will sift the arguments and define the issues. But in 
the Covent, Garden strike it may well: be doubted whether 
the employers are pursuing the path of wisdom. So 
far they have repelled all invitations by the Minister 
of Labour to put their case before him, but as we go to 
press they are considering another letter which he has 
addressed 1o them. We said last week that the men 
had no case, and nothing has yet been disclosed to alter 
that opinion. Bluff on both sides has so far ousted 
argument, but the employers will be primarily respon- 
sible if their stubborn attitude goads Mr. Bevin to ill- 
considered attempts to stop overseas produc». In addi- 
tion, mass picketing is by nature inflammable, and the 
longer it prevails the more likely is spontaneous com- 


bustion. 
* * * 


During the last fortnight the Independent Labour 
Party has been holding a Summer School. We have 
been constantly told that the opinions expressed at it 
are not to be taken as official ; thus do the shades of the 
prison house begin to close upon the growing party. 
Indeed, one of the principal effects of the School has 
been to emphasize the contrast between the old day- 
dreams of Socialism and the practical performances of a 
Socialist Government. We have been asked to believe 
that the nationalization of banks would be beneficial, 
and this at a moment when it is to the independence of 
the bankers rather than to the Socialist Government that 
we owe the soundness of one important part of the 
London Agreement. Mr. Graham, with characteristic 
honesty, has faced the difficulties of insisting on high 
wages in a competitive world without a large scheme of 
State subsidies. Mr. Wise has been keenly criticized for 
suggesting that nationalization could more easily be 
achieved if compensation were given to the expropriated 
owners. Few people, we believe, who have compared 
these discussions with the sternly practical work of the 
Liberal Summer School can have any doubt which party 
has the most to contribute to the solution of the actual 
problems of the day. 


7 * *% 


The work of the Committee appointed by the 
Government of India to make representations on ques- 
tions arising out of the White Paper on Kenya has 
now been completed, and, as a result, certain decisions 
have been taken by Mr. Thomas. The chief of these is 
that there will be no alteration in the immigration laws. 
A statistical department will be created to furnish reli- 
able information on which to base any measures con- 
sidered necessary in the future, for the protection of native 
interests. Meanwhile no new restrictions are to be intro- 
duced, and the draft Bill which excited such alarm in 
India will be dropped. Other decisions will be less well 
received in India. Mr. Thomas adheres to the opinion 
that communal representation is a better way to secure 
fair representation of the European, Indian, Arab, and 
native communities than a common register, and he con- 
siders himself bound by previous pledges on the question 


of reservation of the Highlands for European settlers 
The proposal to reserve an area in the Lowlands for 
Indian agriculturists was rejected by the Committee 
themselves, who were opposed to regional reservation for 
any immigrant race. It is suggested, however, that, 
before any land in the Lowlands area is offered for 
settlement, an experienced agricultural officer should 
be sent from India to report on the areas. It is obvious 
that we are still a long way from a final settlement of 
the Kenya problem; but the work done by the Com- 
mittee may be welcomed as an attempt to settle, in 
@ non-controversial atmosphere, some at least of the 


points at issue. 
* * * 


Following on the acquisition of the Roman Villa 
at Chedworth by the National Trust, as a result of pri- 
vate subscriptions, the Office of Works announces that the 
remains of Hadrian’s Wall will be scheduled as an 
“ ancient monument,’’ with a view to their preservation. 
The increasing recognition, both by the public and by 
Government Departments, of the national duty to pre- 
serve from spoliation historical monuments and natural 
beauty spots, throws into strong relief the obstinacy of 
the War Office with regard to Lulworth. The official 
plea, that the Cove itself is not endangered and that 
the restrictions on access are somewhat less onerous 
than in war-time, is altogether irrelevant. The Tank- 
Gunnery School occupies a square mile of ground on 
the Downs behind the Cove, and for the greater part 
of every week-day the public are kept off the East Lul- 
worth hills and cliffs. That this deprivation is justified 
by any real difficulty in selecting an alternative site, 
nobody believes. The Admiralty urged the same plea, 
with far more appearance of reason, in respect of 
Holmbury Hill; but gave way handsomely in response 
to public protests, without any sacrifice of their own 
interests. May we not hope that, as a result of his own 
investigations, Mr. Walsh will break away from the 
control of his officials? 


* * * 


Our Irish Correspondent writes: ‘‘ In the midst of 
a holiday period, which is fraught with suspense over the 
Boundary question and over the harvest weather, Mr. 
Larkin has burst once more into the public view in 
Dublin. We gather that, like other famous men, he left 
his country for his country’s good, but he has come back 
wearing laurel leaves beside which those distributed 
by Mr. Yeats fade into insignificance. For it seems that 
no sooner did he arrive in Russia than he was hailed by 
the assembled delegates of the world’s workers and 
appointed not only Chef de Bataillon in Trotsky’s 
Foreign Legion, but also ‘ one of the twenty-five men who 
are to govern the world.’ There is still something of the 
child left in Mr. Larkin, even after Sing-Sing, and he 
could not refrain from expressing a naive surprise that 
the representative of a little country should rise to such 
heights. However, having risen, he is not to be found 
wanting in ideas. He can, he tells us, get international 
recognition for an Irish Workers’ Republic, produce 
Russian ships in the Liffey, Russian aeroplanes every- 
where, and a Red Army of two and a-half million men. 
Meanwhile, he will find that the realities in Ireland will 
give him plenty todo. The breach between his followers 
and the orthodox members of the Transport Workers’ 
Union is widening, and the frequent outbursts of friction 
between them are not only paralyzing the development 
of the country as a whole, but sensibly retarding the 
coming of that Workers’ Republic for which the leader 
is so solicitous. A little intelligence in Dublin would go 
much further than 24 million men on Russian paper.’’ 
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THE FEAR OF PEACE. 


“We rightly accuse France of inconsistency in 
demanding large Reparations, and yet seeking to obstruct 
the economic recovery of Germany. But, in advocating 
this recovery, have we ourselves been quite whole- 
hearted? In a general way, we have undoubtedly desired 
it; for we have seen that our trade has suffered from 
the chaos in Central Europe. But, as soon as we have 
come to envisage definite terms of settlement ... we 
have drawn back. . . . We too, confusedly and almost 
subconsciously, have feared, and still fear, the conse- 
quences of a European settlement, on the only terms on 
which it can ever be secured. And these subconscious 
fears can exert on public affairs the same subtle and far- 
reaching influence which, as modern P ger has 
shown, they exert in private life.’’—‘ The Nation and 
The Atheneum,’’ December 8th, 1923. 


E reproduce above an extract from an article 
\ X / which we wrote last December under the above 
heading in reference to the utterances of cer- 
tain public men during the General Election. It is now 
apparent that we did not exaggerate the importance of 
the fear of peace which was then latent in the recesses 
of the British consciousness. For years past the govern- 
ing aim of British diplomacy has been a settlement of 
the Franco-German discord. Upon this objective public 
opinion, it seemed, was set with an ever-increasing 
cohesion and resolution ; for its achievement represented 
in the general view the only road of escape from trade 
depression and unemployment. Yet, paradoxically 
enough, no sooner has an agreement been reached which 
bears for the first time some at least of the marks of a 
genuine agreement than the prevalent reaction of the 
British public is seen to be one of misgiving rather than 
relief. The misgiving is voiced by journals, responsible 
and irresponsible, of every shade of opinion, by leaders 
of industry and commerce, and, most remarkable of all, 
by Ministers themselves. It has been most sharply 
expressed by Mr. Snowden in his ‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian ’’ interview; but it is hardly less evident in Mr. 
MacDonald’s more involved utterances—in his reference 
to ‘‘ soulless international combines,’’ in his singular 
telegram to the ‘‘ Daily Express,’’ above all, in his hasty 
improvization of a new Committee, the precise function 
of which it will be interesting to learn, on Foreign Com- 
petition. Rumour, indeed, based on more than idle 
gossip, credits Ministers with wild talk that Protection 
may be necessary after all. 

What cause is there for this perturbation, which is 
obviously not calculated to assist the execution of the 
Dawes Report, or the floating of the loan essential to it? 
Are these fears of a new menace to British trade arising 
from the London Agreement hollow and unworthy, or are 
there solid grounds for them? The question is one which 
it is difficult to answer clearly and confidently, because 
the problem really embraces many distinct issues and con- 
tingencies. But it is of the utmost importance to disen- 
tangle these issues one from another, and to ascertain 
what dangers are real and what illusory. Nothing could 
be more discreditable to Britain than that she should 
allow an unanalyzed compound of legitimate apprehen- 
sions, fallacies, and prejudices to lead her to turn her 
back now on her efforts to promote appeasement, and to 
assume towards the problem of European reconstruction 
an obstructive, sullen, jealous attitude. 

The chief difficulty in giving a categorical answer 
to the question is the uncertainty as to whether the 
London Agreement is really likely to secure the economic 
recovery of Germany and peaceful relations between her 
and France. Not until the French are actually out of 
the Ruhr will it be possible to feel any assurance against 
a complete breakdown of the whole Agreement ; for until 
then the possibility must remain considerable that M. 





Herriot may fall, and a new French Government seize 
some pretext for staying in. But apart from an actual 
breakdown, it is doubtful whether the Dawes scheme 
will be so administered as to prove a genuine measure of 
appeasement and recuperation. It is unhappily very 
possible that it may produce an atmosphere of intensified 
bitterness and mutual recrimination on both sides of the 
Rhine; that the Germans may come to regard it as an 
instrument of exploitation and dominance, differing only 
in its ingenuity from the crude violence of the last few 
years ; that the French will lose no opportunity of accus- 
ing the Germans of obstruction, of ‘‘ financial man- 
ceuvres,’’ and the like, and will seek to perpetuate 
their hold upon the Rhineland all the more reso- 
lutely because of their withdrawal from the Ruhr. If 
the Dawes scheme works, but works in such an atmo- 
sphere as this, it can do nothing but damage to British 
interests. Our coal industry will certainly be prejudiced 
by German deliveries in kind; our iron and steel, 
chemical, and engineering industries may be prejudiced 
by the artificial stimulation of German exports in 
general ; we shall have hazarded an important portion of 
our national savings in an unremunerative field; and 
there will be no compensating advantage. Assuredly, we 
have nothing to gain from the London Agreement, unless 
it spells peace. 

But while it is doubtful whether the London Agree- 
ment will really make for peace, surely the assumption 
that it will is the only one on which we can now proceed. 
Ever since the Dawes Committee reported, we have 
striven for the adoption of its recommendations. After a 
prolonged course of negotiation, our hands are now set to 
an Agreement. We cannot honourably turn round now 
upon our handiwork, and seek to thwart or hamper it, 
because of a belated scepticism as to whether it is likely 
to achieve its object. 

If, then, we assume that the London Agreement 
marks a real advance towards the political and economic 
resettlement of Europe, how does the position stand? On 
the one hand, there remain the dangers arising from the 
artificial stimulation of German exports, as the means 
of Reparation payments. On the other, there are the 
incaleulable benefits—the impetus to trade and develop- 
ment the world over—that would arise from the feeling 
that peace and stability were assured in the heart of 
Europe. Doubtless, the importance of the latter factor 
can be exaggerated; indeed, we are among those who 
believe that British business opinion has grossly 
exaggerated it in the last few years, attributing to the 
state of European politics troubles that were due in large 
measure to deflation at home, to unrest in the East, to 
the boll-weevil in America, and to the maldistribution of 
our labour-power between different industries resulting 
from the war. But still it is not a negligible factor. The 
establishment of an atmosphere of peace would yield, 
not a sensational expansion of world trade, but a slow, 
steady, cumulative growth, which would be infinitely 
more conducive to our British well-being than such 
adventitious and precarious gains as our coal trade 
derived from the occupation of the Ruhr. 

If a sense of proportion is needed here, it is still 
more urgently required in the matter of the menace of an 
impending competition of German exports. We do not 
pretend that the fears under this head are wholly 
illusory ; nor is the argument that if America can receive 
from us some £40 millions a year without any evident 
disturbance of her economic equilibrium, Germany can 
pay the Allies a commensurate sum with similarly 
innocuous results, a valid answer to them. The indus- 
trial development of Germany and Britain is cast on such 
similar lines that the problem is rather like that of two 
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bootmakers in a small self-contained town, one of whom 
is compelled to increase his output and sales in order to 
pay debts due, not mainly to the second bootmaker, but 
to other claimants. This might well be bad for the 
second bootmaker, though highly advantageous to the 
butchers, the bakers, and the candlestickmakers of the 
community. But this aspect of the matter must not be 
exaggerated. If the competitive relation between 
British and German industry is strongly marked, the 
complementary relation is highly important too. We 
have suffered considerably during recent years from the 
disorganization of trade arteries, of which Germany was 
before the war a vital centre. If we have something to 
fear from the expansion of German exports, we have also 
not a little to gain. 

It is not as though there were any question of that 
sudden flood of cheap German goods swamping the 
markets of the world, which has haunted the imagination 
of our business community ever since the Armistice. 
Immediate payments on a huge scale are no part of the 
Dawes Report, and they will certainly be no part of its 
operation. The initial payments are to be made from the 
proceeds of the foreign loan, and these will involve no 
expansion of German exports. Payments from the Budget 
are to be remitted only so far as is consistent with exchange 
stability. If this condition is observed, it is obvious that 
the expansion of German exports can proceed only slowly 
and gradually. When we remember how far the volume 
of German exports has been during the last few years 
below its pre-war level, and yet how our trade has 
suffered, not from actual German exports, but from the 
illusion of them, buyers refraining from ordering our 
goods so long as German goods (of which in fact it was 
never possible to obtain delivery) seemed so much cheaper 
amid the confusion of the foreign exchanges, it should 
surely be clear that we have not much to suffer on balance 
from a slow and gradual increase of actual German 
exports on the basis of a stable currency. 

It is, we believe, to our interest that Reparation 
payments should be confined within reasonable dimen- 
sions. In particular, it is to our interest that deliveries 
in kind, which are a vicious device entailing the maximum 
disturbance of natural trade channels for the minimum 
Reparation yield, should be strictly limited. But, beyond 
this, there is no such imminent or formidable menace as 
would justify us for a moment in assuming a generally 
obstructive attitude towards the application of the 
London Agreement. 

Among the alarms which have been expressed during 
the past fortnight, there are some which are less credit- 
able than those we have examined above. There are 
many who fear the economic recovery of Germany in 
itself, and apart from the Reparation exports that may 
be associated with it. There are others who seem to 
fear above all a commercial agreement between France 
and Germany ; and it is this alarm which Ministers have 
done most to stimulate. It is, of course, quite possible to 
imagine a Franco-German trade agreement which would 
be unfair and prejudicial to British interests. But let 
us beware of assuming a narrow, jealous attitude towards 
projects for ensuring free commercial intercourse between 
Alsace-Lorraine and Germany. Ne project of this kind 
will do more than restore the economic conditions that 
existed before the war, when Alsace-Lorraine was part 
of Germany. If we attempt to safeguard British 
interests, either by keeping Germany economically dis- 
organized, or by obstructing endeavours to overcome the 
obstacles to economic intercourse arising from new and 
uneconomic political frontiers, we shall pursue a policy 


akin to that by which France has sought to promote her - 


military security, and utterly alien to every wise and 
liberal tradition of our own. = 





THE PALESTINE PROBLEM. 


T is perhaps as well that, apart from an anthropo- 
| logical exegesis of the racial divergencies between 
the Jews of Palestine and those of Central Europe 
by Colonel Williams, Palestine affairs escaped the 
attention of the House of Commons during the recent 
debate on the Middle East estimates. Otherwise Mr. 
Thomas might have been tempted to take advantage of 
the ‘ unholy alliance ’’ between the official Opposition 
and the Labour front bench on the issue of Iraq to 
assume the assent of the House to the giving of a British 
Government guarantee for a loan which the Palestine 
Government is anxious to float, but can only float on 
condition that subscribers are guaranteed against loss at 
the expense of the British taxpayer. 

Fortunately this matter must come up for specific 
consideration, and it will not be out of place to discuss 
in advance its more salient features in order that the 
British taxpayer and his representatives may know 
exactly where they stand. As in the case of Iraq, the 
Government is chary of supplying the full information 
essential to the proper understanding of the subject. The 
plea of ‘‘ continuity of policy ’’ is again produced to 
justify a régime which is open to serious criticism, but for 
which Conservative support can confidently be counted on. 
Again the Labour Government consents, at the bidding of 
a Colonial Office department, to step-father a policy which 
is not only intrinsically unsound, cutting as it does across 
the sentiment of ninety per cent. of the population 
affected, but has depended for its survival till now on 
radically unsound financial administration. 

Broadly speaking, Palestine costs the British tax- 
payer £1,000,000 a year for the upkeep of military forces 
necessary for the maintenance of the present (Zionist) 
régime in the face of overwhelming opposition. Apart 
from this, its annual revenue barely, on the most favour- 
able showing, meets its annual expenditure—in point of 
fact, it substantially fails to meet it, as no provision has 
hitherto been made for the payment of interest and sink- 
ing-fund charges on its debt. The national debt of the 
country already amounts to £5,000,000 at a moderate 
estimate, and it now seeks a loan of £3,000,000, partly 
to repay about £2,000,000 of that debt, and partly to 
finance a grandiose harbour scheme at Haifa, which will 
cost about £1,000,000. On the completion of the loan 
transaction the national debt will amount to £6,000,000, 
involving an annual charge of £300,000 on the local 
revenues. 

The Haifa harbour scheme would be sound enough 
for a country which could afford the luxury of antici- 
pating a future, perhaps remote, demand for modern 
shipping facilities. Palestine is not such a country, and 
under present conditions Haifa’s development will be 
Jaffa’s doom. Jaffa will be ruined if such a scheme 
materializes, but it is necessary for the Palestine Govern- 
ment to hold out the bait of some large development 
work to justify application for a loan. The bulk of the 
loan is, of course, essential to the continuance of the 
present régime, which to the extent of £1,583,000 has 
been financed by advances made by the Crown Agents 
without Parliamentary authority. The Crown Agents 
now require the money to regularize an irregular trans- 
action, and, if it cannot be found, Palestine will, to all 
intents and purposes, be bankrupt. It might be urged 
that the British taxpayer is only being asked to guarantee 
a loan of £3,000,000 in order to secure repayment of the 
sum already advanced, but this is not really so, seeing 
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that refusal of a guarantee must result in a drastic 
revision of our policy with a possible saving of £1,000,000 
a year over an indefinite period. — 

The rest of the present national debt of Palestine is 
made up as follows: £2,190,000 owed to this country in 
respect of railways, telegraphs, and other works handed 
over to the Palestine Government at a low valuation on 
the termination of the military occupation in July, 1920; 
£640,000 due in respect of the last four years to the 
Ottoman Public Debt Council, and payable in twenty 
equal annuities ; an unknown sum, not less than £300,000, 
due to the same Council on account of special revenues 
collected during the military occupation—this claim is 
disputed, though to all appearances legally valid, as the 
revenues were collected by the military authorities under 
the Turkish law; a further unknown sum, probably 
£150,000, due to the Hedjaz Railway administration on 
account of a special stamp tax allocated by Turkish law 
to the service of the railway; and other minor sums, 
together with interest on the sums above mentioned in 
respect of the past four years. 

The financial situation of Palestine scarcely justifies 
the demand for further financial support. It is true 
that against the capital debt there are assets—railways, 
buildings, &c.—but these assets are not readily realizable. 
Their value is in ratio to the stability and prosperity of 
the country, which are themselves at the mercy of the 
political situation. The only solid asset is the presence 
of a military force at a cost of £1,000,000 a year to the 
British taxpayer, as long as he consents to keep it there 
and pay for it. Every financial commitment accepted by 
him lengthens the duration of this liability. It is time, 
therefore, for him to take stock of the situation, to 
judge of its prospects of stability, and, if not satisfied, 
to weigh the advantages and disadvantages to himself 
of the present position, and of any feasible modification 
of a régime which imposes an obligation on him in the 
interests of others. 

The political situation is the key to the problem. 
The Balfour Declaration of November, 1917, laid down 
the broad lines of British policy in respect of Palestine. 
That declaration has been reaffirmed by each successive 
Government, including the present Labour Government. 
No sane person can desire its recall. For Jews and Arabs 
alike it represents a British promise on which there can 
be no going back. But a sound and reasonable régime 
safeguarding the rights and légitimate aspirations of all 
can be based on its terms without stretching them. It is 
true that extreme Zionists did, at the beginning, put 
on the declaration an interpretation it was incapable of 
bearing ; but that phase is past beyond recall. It has 
left a legacy of suspicion and rancour which has been 
held officially to necessitate direct British administration 
with a strong bias in favour of Zionism. We cannot 
trust the Arabs to be fair to the Jews after their early 
experiences. The sooner that phase passes the better for 
all concerned, for the ideal of a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine is doomed by the continuance of a régime 
calculated to irritate and exasperate the Arabs beyond 
endurance. ‘ 

Mr. Churchill and his successors have not been blind 
to this fact. But they have shrunk from facing it 
squarely. As in India and in Egypt, half-hearted con- 
cessions have been offered to the Arabs, who will only 
accept the genuine article. Barring the possibility of 
a Fascist reaction in British Eastern policy, they will get 
it, but, if they get it by their own efforts, the Jews will 
suffer as the Armenians are suffering for former European 
support in Turkey. We should try to avoid such a climax 
by being reasonable with the Arabs 





We recognize in principle that a democratic, con- 
stitutional régime in Palestine is the ideal to be aimed at. 
We have offered to set up a legislative council consisting 
of Arabs, Christians, and Jews, roughly in proportion 
to their respective numerical importance, but we have 
stripped that offer of reality by insisting on the inclusion 
in the council of a sufficient number of British officials 
to control its operations absolutely. The official members 
would, of course, vote solid under the High Commis- 
sioner’s direction, and, combining with the Jews, they 
would outvote the Arabs and the Christians. A ninety 
per cent. majority of the population can scarcely be ex- 
pected to accept the position of a minority in the council. 
The deadlock leaves us with the continuance of Crown 
Colony government and a deadweight of popular 
hostility into the bargain. 

It is unnecessary to discuss whether a Zionist High 
Commissioner can be absolutely impartial. The Arabs 
do not think so—nor do the Jews, who would not go 
to Palestine unless assured of a potential administra- 
tive majority. It is a pity that the High Commissioner 
is a Zionist and that other Zionists hold high positions 
in the Government, while Arabs do not. That defect 
should be rectified as soon as possible, but the obvious 
solution of the problem is to set up a purely representa- 
tive council—as in Iraq—and to stand by in our manda- 
tory capacity to prevent oppression of minorities by the 
majority. That is our proper function. It would cost 
us less than the present régime. Above all, it would 
give the Jews a reasonable chance of realizing their 
legitimate aspirations. But they must relinquish the 
idea of Zionist domination in Palestine or even of a 
Jewish imperium in imperio, and we must not encourage 
such dreams. 





AN APPEAL TO BRITISH FAIR PLAY. 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


NDER the above title appears a little book, of 
some seventy pages, which fair-minded English- 
men, if it could reach them, would do well to 

meditate. It is signed by a number of Germans promi- 
nent in the world of letters and science, among whom 
are men like Brandenburg, Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
Quidde, Schiicking, known to and respected by all British 
historians. It deals with the origins of the war, and deals 
with them out of the mouths not of German but of Eng- 
lish inquirers. Such names as William Harbutt Dawson, 
G. P. Gooch, James Wycliffe Headlam-Morley, J. Hol- 
land Rose, Sir Adolphus William Ward, need no recom- 
mendation to Englishmen; and if the names of some 
“‘ pacifists ’’ are included, yet the conclusions stand 
without their support. Not every statement, indeed, 
is likely to be accepted without question. But the 
essential truth, as now known, about the policies that 
led to the war, is here given. The events indeed of the 
last month before the catastrophe are hardly touched 
upon ; and this is unfortunate, because the popular view 
confines itself exclusively to these. But even here, and 
specially here, passion has obscured the truth. The 
Germans are much to blame; but probably history will 
say that even more to blame are the Austrians and the 
Russians. In any case, there is no evidence that any of 
the responsible statesmen desired a world war. They 
blundered into it. But given the condition of Europe, 
they were bound to blunder into it sooner or later. The 
cause of the war was the accumulation of explosives, not 
the dropping of the match. 
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The charge brought against Germany by the Allied 
and victorious Governments is well known. It is summed 
up in this little book as follows:— 

“ That Germany alone among the nations was pre- 
pared for a great war ; 

“That Germany, the only disturber of peace for 
decades, had prepared a war of aggression and conquest ; 

“That Germany had deliberately unchained this 
war in 1914 in order to obtain ‘predominance in 

Europe,’ and to carry out her ‘plans for universal 

domination ’ ;— 

“Whereas the Allies only desired ‘to preserve 
their liberty.’ ” 


These statements are known, by all who have taken the 
trouble to examine the evidence, to be untrue. Whether 
they were believed by those who drew them up may be 
left unexamined. They are in fact false. Yet upon them 
has rested the whole policy of the Allied Governments 
towards their defeated foe. The history of Europe, for 
the last five years, has not only been cruel and foolish, 
beyond all precedent ; it has also been based upon a lie. 

How has that been possible? The answer is only 
too simple. What passes for public opinion in time of 
war believes, and has to believe, that all right is on 
its side and all wrong on the side of the enemy. This 
applies equally to all the combatant States. When the 
war is over, fatigue and indifference overcome the mass 
of people. They cease to attend. They do not con- 
sider it to be their business to see that the purposes for 
which they believed themselves to be fighting shall be 
in fact achieved. They do not care what kind of peace 
they get, so long as they have got victory. The door is 
thus opened to the intrigues of small and pertinacious 
groups influenced by revenge, cupidity, and the other 
baser passions which always come into power in time 
of war. For the fostering of these the Press is an all- 
powerful ally. What the truth is, no one knows and 
no one cares; and that tired mass ‘‘ demos’’ has but 
just enough energy left to pat on the head, with a lazy 
paw, anyone who tries to reveal it. The lie flourishes 
unchecked, and behind its screen such things are done 
as have been making a hell of Europe for the last five 
years. The immediate responsibility is on little groups 
of powerful men. The ultimate responsibility is on the 
mass of the people, misled, but willingly misled, by the 
Press. * 

“* We appeal,’ says this little book, ‘‘ to the sense 
of justice, to the sense of fair play, to the common sense 
of the British people.’’ These qualities do exist among 
the British. But on the questions concerned they 
have little enough chance to manifest themselves. 
Foreign affairs do not interest most people. If they 
could see the complicated course of foreign policy as 
they see this or that episode in a village, or at a foot- 
ball match, they would perhaps judge fairly. The 
difficulty is, first, that they do not want to know; 
secondly, that even if they did, they hardly can know 
the truth. For where a historian who has spent months 
and years on the business of learning and understand- 
ing has a dozen readers, the first scribbler on the daily 
Press, who knows nothing, has a million. In time, it may 
be, the truth penetrates; but usually years after it has 
ceased to be of any particular importance. Still, the 
attempt, however forlorn, must be made to communicate 
it. And if any reader wants to know it, he may find in 
this little book (copies of which may be had on appli- 
cation to Hermann Lutz, 34, Elisabethstrasse, Munich) 
not, indeed—what would be impossible in so small a 
volume—a complete statement, but at least the main 
facts which show how false is the whole basis on which 
the treaties of peace (more properly to be termed treaties 
of war) are founded, 


THE END OF A DEMOCRACY. 


HE ten years from 1914 to 1924, so dangerous for 
democratic institutions elsewhere, saw in Spain 
the inception, the success, and the ruthless sup- 

pression of the most promising experiment in government 
ever seen south of the Pyrenees. That range of moun- 
tains has always been the true boundary between Europe 
and Africa, a fact as satisfactory to the tourist in search 
of the picturesque as it is unfortunate for the political 
beings who have found themselves born into the Hispano- 
moresque population of the Iberian peninsula. Never- 
theless, a determined attempt to Europeanize their insti- 
tutions has long been made by the Catalans who occupy 
the four northernmost provinces on the Mediterranean 
side: tourists who have taken advantage of cleaner beds 
and more honest dealing have at the same time had to 
deplore the modern efficiency and industrial activity of 
Barcelona, so different from the lovely decay of the 
south ; and students of politics have noted the excellent 
local government of the northern town as compared with 
that of Madrid, where suburbs containing more than 
100,000 inhabitants have not one yard of sewer. 

The desire of the Catalans for better administrative 
methods than those of Madrid had fruition in 1914, 
when a ‘‘ Mancomunitat ’’ was established in Barcelona, 
elected from all the four Catalan provinces and joining 
them into a unity for purposes of internal government. 
In spite of determined opposition from the Cortes in 
Madrid, the Mancomunitat came into being—it con- 
sisted of about a hundred deputies elected by universal 
suffrage in the four provinces of Barcelona, Lerida, 
Gerona, and Tarragona, and meeting at least twice a 
year. From the General Council an Executive was 
formed, consisting of a President and eight other mem- 
bers, each with a portfolio, to control education, rail- 
ways, transport, health, social policy, and finance. The 
Cortes, reluctantly compelled to sanction the new body, 
did its best to limit its powers and to curtail its activi- 
ties, but from the start the Mancomunitat was the focus 
of Catalan Separatism, and in the ten years of its life 
it achieved an amazing record of work. In 1914 its 
budget amounted to 340,000 pesetas, in 1922 to more 
than thirty-three million. 

Its best work was educational ; it instituted a com- 
plete system of higher education with a Laboratory of 
Experimental Psychology, a School of Judicial Studies, 
an Institute of Physiology, libraries in all the Catalan 
towns, normal schools, summer schools, technical schools. 
It supported the Institute of Catalan Studies, an insti- 
tution of university status; it opened the Library of 
Catalonia, which was in 1923 the finest in Spain; it 
opened an Industrial University modelled on those in 
the United States—all this in ten years and in Spain, 
which has only 53,000 pupils in secondary schools. 

As the Madrid Government had never attempted 
any ordnance survey worthy of the name, the Man- 
comunitat ‘instituted a Catalan geographical and 
geological survey, and opened meteorological stations 
and a department for the care of ancient monuments. 
Its Department of Agriculture organized lectures and 
classes throughout Catalonia, at which the primitive 
peasantry were instructed. 

The Mancomunitat organized a telephone service 
so extensive that no less than four hundred towns and 
villages have exchanges to-day served by six thousand 
kilometres of wire. 

In short, the work of the Mancomunitat was bidding 
fair to be successful in solving the problem of Catalan 
Separatist ambitions by peaceful and constructive means. 
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It attended to the needs of the Catalans and gave the 
town of Barcelona civic services unknown to any 
other Spanish city, and its ten years of activity would 
be quite worthy of the L.C.C. or of an American civic 
administration. Moreover, its members were remark- 
ably free from the corrupt practices hitherto so closely 
associated with government in Spain. 

In September, 1923, Primo de Rivera achieved his 
coup d’état, and a further step was taken in the return 
to that ‘“‘ new and odious middle age’ which Georges 
Duhamel lately prophesied for Europe. One of the 
dictator’s first acts was to pass a decree dissolving the 
Mancomunitat of Barcelona. In place of its members 
elected by universal suffrage he nominated unknown 
friends of his own, whose qualifications were so obscure 
that they were erased from the newspapers by the censor 
lest their inclusion should cast ridicule on the new 
administration. Primo de Rivera has carried out Lis 
promise to rid Spain of political corruption by destroying 
all the cultural activities of Spain’s only reputable 
example of democratic rule. The Catalan Library, 
efficient as the Radcliffe Camera at Oxford, was put 
under the control of the librarian of Barcelona Univer- 
sity: this, a Castillian institution, has had scarcely any 
new books since 1857, and has not troubled to keep the 
old ones—nothing but the vellum covers remains of price- 
less old Plato manuscripts. The Laboratory of Experi- 
mental Psychology was considered altogether ridiculous, 
its Belgian head, Professor Dwelshauvers, insulted, and 
the institution closed because he had contributed his 
results to ‘“‘ L’Année Psychologique,’’ a foreign paper! 
Whereupon one hundred and thirty-five teachers and 
professors signed a letter of confidence in the Professor: 
immediately they were told to apologize to the Direc- 
torate; they refused, and were all dismissed and their 
schools closed. The Directorate next ordered all pro- 
fessors to lecture in Spanish; this led to the closing of 
the Catalan University and to most of the places of 
higher instruction. It should be clearly understood that 
the destruction of Catalan educational endeavour means 
the cessation of all education worthy of the name within 
the four provinces. What has happened in Barcelona has 
been repeated in every smaller town; all elective assem- 
blies have been dismissed, and there no longer exists 
a single council elected by universal suffrage in Spain. 

A ludicrous example of the Directorate’s methods 
is afforded by the dispute with the Barcelona barristers: 
the Bar Year-Book is printed in Catalan ; the Governor 
ordered the Bar to print it in Spanish; it refused, and 
defended itself with legal argument; the reply was that 
law was all very well in ordinary times, but at present 
lawyers were to do what they were told. They still 
refused, and two hundred and eleven barristers have been 
fined 500 pesetas each for voting against compliance. 

What will happen? At present the exiled members 
of the Mancomunitat, speaking as representatives of 
Catalonia, are appealing to the League of Nations. 
Spain, they point out, is a member of the Commission 
watching over racial minorities, yet Spain refuses to 
behave like a democratic nation at home. They wish 
to influence the public opinion of Europe, and it is to be 
hoped they will have some success; otherwise with the 
failure of liberal methods will come another outbreak 
such as Spain has often seen before. Thousands of 
Catalans, hitherto engaged in building up their nation 
and their Mancomunitat, are now drilling with equal zest 
in the Pyrenees, and Spain seems to be rapidly approach- 
ing the doom inevitable to any nation which relies on 
Fascism for its rejuvenation. 

Joun Lanepon-Davies, 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 1924. 
III.—_THE EMPIRE AND FOREIGN POLICY.* 


NCE the authority of the League for the main- 
QO tenance of peace is admitted, the question of the 
sovereign right of the Dominions to make or 
refrain from making war loses much of its practical im- 
portance. For the British members of the League are 
pledged never to go to war without a nine-months’ delay 
except at the League’s behest ; and if the Council of the 
League, in accordance with Articles X., XVI., or XVII., 
puts the League’s police-power in motion, it is hardly 
conceivable that any British member of the League 
would dishonour its obligation by refusing to declare war. 
On the other hand, it is equally improbable that, after a 
nine-months’ delay for inquiry and the mobilization of 
public opinion, any single British Dominion or group 
of Dominions would embark on a war from which other 
British members held aloof to the point of declaring their 
neutrality. The vexed question of Dominion neutrality 
in an ‘‘ imperial war ’’ has therefore really been solved 
by the acceptance of the Covenant, which has ruled out, 
for all practical purposes, not only Dominion neutrality 
but—for every one of its members except Switzerland— 
all neutrality. The Dominions need have no fear of 
being entangled in European quarrels ; for they will not 
be called upon to take action according to the merits of 
any European dispute; they will only be asked to join 
in enforcing its submission to the processes of inquiry 
and delay laid down in the Covenant. On such an issue 
not only they but also the United States, even supposing 
they still remain outside the League, are practically cer- 
tain to range themselves with the majority against the 
law-breaking State or States. The only question which 
would arise would be as to whether there should be one 
or several declarations of war by the British members. 
But Britain as a power for world-peace will not have been 
disintegrated when in response to the same wave of public 
opinion and the same respect for international right, not 
one but two, four or six British diplomats are simul- 
taneously handed their passports by a law-breaking 
Government. The world, indeed, which looks to realities 
rather than to forms, would see in this a striking demon- 
stration not of disintegration but of unity. 

But, it will be said, granted that the League can 
force all its British members into line on a question of 
war and peace, it cannot possibly co-ordinate their 
policies in normal times. A separate diplomatic system 
means a separate foreign policy. Canada will have one 
policy in the United States, in Russia, in the Far East, 
Australia another, Great Britain a third, even India 
perhaps ultimately a fourth. How can the unity of the 
Empire be maintained under such circumstances ? 

The difficulty is a real one, but it admits of a simple 
answer. It is quite a mistake to believe that there has 
been agreement, or even co-ordination, between the poli- 
cies of Great Britain and the various Dominions under the 
existing single system of diplomatic representation. How, 
indeed, is it possible that five communities (Great Britain 
and the older Dominions) situated in four continents and 
at very different stages of social and economic develop- 
ment should be able to co-ordinate their international 
relations? The idea is plainly ridiculous, All that has 
happened, owing to the inadequacy of the existing 
machinery, is that more and more business has been taken 
from the shoulders of the diplomats and placed elsewhere. 
Thus as early as 1897 Canada carved out a trade policy 
of her own, different from that of Great Britain, and 


became involved in a tariff war with the German Empire 





* Part I, appeared on July 26th, and Part II, on August 9th, 
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in consequence. Similarly all the Dominions have 
developed immigration policies, in some cases (e.g., the 
Lemieux agreement between Canada and Japan) involv- 
ing negotiations with foreign Powers. What is this but 
the pursuance of separate foreign policies? 

This process of taking business away from the 
Foreign Offices and placing it on other departmental 
shoulders, which was inevitable ‘in the case of the 
Dominions, has also taken place in the wider world. It is 
the natural result of the increase in the importance and 
variety of international relationships due to the indus- 
trial revolution and the progress of invention. In the 
generation preceding the war, there was a steady growth 
of international administrative and consultative 
machinery outside the recognized Foreign Office sphere. 
This process of decentralization, and of professional 
collaboration between Governmental officials, has 
been definitely established and crystallized by the League 
of Nations. The main work of the League’s Secretariat 
at Geneva does not lie in the field of diplomacy and of 
‘high politics ’’; it lies in the quieter region of pro- 
fessional collaboration. In this sphere there has never 
been any doubt from the first—indeed, for a generation 
prior to the establishment of the League—as to the 
separate status and representation of the Dominions. 
And as this sphere is enlarged and more and more sub- 
jects are drawn within its non-contentious orbit, the 
policies and outlooks of the different populations and 
Governments within the Commonwealth will be bound to 
vary as widely and as legitimately as those of other 
members of the League. The resultant world-policy will 
be, as it must be, a compromise, but why should the moral 
unity of the Commonwealth be endangered if the various 
British members participate in the give-and-take? To 
pretend that Great Britain and India are likely to have 
the same outlook on labour-standards or on opium is 
mere hypocrisy. Nothing is lost, except a corroding sense 
of unreality, by bringing such inevitable divergences into 
the daylight. 

But there is a great difference, it will be argued, 
between this class of question and broad issues of national 
policy. Even if the question of war and peace is, for all 
practical purposes, cleared out of the way by the Cove- 
nant, there still remains a wide sphere of policy inter- 
mediate between the ultimate question of war on the one 
hand and more or less non-contentious questions on the 
other. What effect will the new status of the Dominions 
have on such issues—on the colour question, on economic 
policy, on colonial policy generally, and on European 
policy? How far will the Governments of the Common- 
wealth be able to co-operate? And how far is it desir- 
able that they should co-operate? 

Some of these issues will be treated separately in 
succeeding articles, but a broad answer can already be 
outlined at this stage. It is not only desirable, but, if 
the British Commonwealth is to remain a moral unit, it 
is indispensable, that there should be co-operation 
between its Governments and peoples on all questions 
which really involve issues of principle. Nor is there, 
beyond that, any reason why the Commonwealth should 
not act unitedly on issues where, quite apart from prin- 
ciple, its peoples have a common interest. For both 
these sets of questions the British members of the League 
will constitute—in fact, they do already constitute—an 
informal alliance or entente. There is no harm in 
alliances or groupings of States with common interests. 
They are as old as history, and it was foolish to have 
expected them to vanish at the formation of the League. 
Secret alliances, aggressive alliances, alliances tending to 
provoke counter-alliances and so bring about war—these 
are, it is to be hoped, and as Article XVIII. of the Cove- 
nant lays down, ruled out for good. But that the 
British, the South-American, the Slavonic or any other 
group of members of the League should be in the habit 
of acting together is not only inevitable, but is, from the 
international point of view, a convenience. Alliance is 


perhaps too formal a word for such groupings, and had 
better be reserved for the defensive pacts, with strictly 
limited objects, that are being formed in connection with 
disarmament and guarantees. Issues of policy are, 
indeed, so various that many different alignments may 
be witnessed. On economic policy, raw material-produc- 
ing countries, such as the Dominions, will be ranged 
against predominantly industrial countries, like Great 
Britain. On colonial policy, on the other hand, Great 
Britain and the three Dominions which have mandates 
may find themselves ranged against Germany, Sweden, 
and other industrial States which have no colonies. On 
European policy, on the other hand, the Scandinavian 
States have so far gravitated towards the British orbit. 
But, apart from special issues, the British members, with 
their common British Empire delegation and their stock 
of common experience and common principles, ought 
surely—in default of some criminal error in statesman- 
ship at home or overseas—to form a solid and recogniz- 
able bloc in the international forum. But it will be a 
British bloc, not an English bloc. Its policies will be 
agreed policies, not imposed policies. And, if the ideals 
of the Commonwealth are properly understood by its 
peoples, they will be policies not representing the result 
of a bargain, or simply a common interest, but common 
principles, a common philosophy of Empire. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE COMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION. 

Str,—If Mr. Cleghorn Thomson, in his article on 
“ Whitley Councils” in last week’s issue, means to imply 
from his somewhat flippant reference to the Committee on 
Production that the work of the Committee did not meet 
with the approval of leaders of Labour or of the workpeople 
generally, I beg to say that he is misinformed. The arduous 
labours of the Committee on Production during the war 
deservedly met with the cordial approval of both working 
men and employers. Mr. Asquith set up the Committee in 
1915, and in May, 1917, Mr. Lloyd George enlarged its 
personnel by including in its membership direct representa- 
tives of employers and workpeople. It then became an almost 
ideal body to settle industrial disputes. Differences arising 
between employers and werkpeople relating to munitions were 
required under the Munitions Act to be referred to arbitra- 
tion, and about two-thirds of the awards of the Committee 
were in connection with munitions work ; but the remaining 
one-third consisted of awaids on differences which employers 
and workpeople had voluntarily agreed to refer to the 
arbitration of the Committes. This is strong contemporary 
evidence of the confidence which employers and workpeople 
had in the Committee. Out of about 3,700 awards issued by 
the Committee only some three or four were questioned, and 
none repudiated; and when one recalls the hectic times 
during the later period of the war, this record is really 
remarkable. 

Workpeople have good reason to be thankful to the 
Committee on Production. You may remember the chaos 
arising out of Mr. Churchill’s 125 per cent. bonus to a 
limited number of time-workers employed on munitions. A 
committee was appointed to clear up the muddle, and failed ; 
and thereupon the War Cabinet remitted the matter to the 
Committee on Production, who within a few weeks 
straightened the whole thing out. In January, 1918, when 
on the Clyde, Bristol Channel, Mersey, Tyne, and in other 
piece-working centres there were fierce discontent and 
threatened strikes on account of there being no equivalent 
to the 12$ per cent. bonus given to time-workers, it 
was the Committee on Production who saved the situation by 
their invaluable memorandum to the War Cabinet, who had 
the statesmanlike sense to adopt it, and directed the Uom- 
mittee to carry it out. Here again, within a fortnight, peace 
reigned. I could multiply instances. 

The Committee on Production saved the country millions 
cf pounds during the war by preventing both employers and 
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workpeople from exploiting the nation. It was because of 
the experiences gained of the beneficent effect of industrial 
arbitration through the work of the Committee on Produc- 
tion that the leaders of both employers and workpeople, and 
Liberals also, supported Sir Robert Horne in establishing 
the Industrial Court in 1919.—Yours, &c., 
W. Prixton Hut. 
August 25th, 1924. 


TAXATION IN GERMANY. 

Str,—There is one sentence in the letter signed “ An 
Englishwoman in Germany ” which appears to amount to an 
admission of the main charge brought by the critics of 
German taxation. Your correspondent writes: “ Those who 
have made large fortunes within the last few years have 





arranged it so cleverly that their money is put out of the 
country in such a way that they evade taxation.” To what 
extent the charge i is true I do not know, but, if the operation 
described is practicable, we may take it as certain that it 
will be practised. 

The action of the Allies compels every German to avoid 
taxation, and we may be sure that the fiercest critics of the 
Germans would act similarly in similar circumstances. 
Suppose that this country had been defeated and suppose an 
undefined indemnity were exacted, would our financiers or 
newspaper magnates not strive, by every means in their 
power, to avoid casting their money into the bottomless pit 
of unlimited indemnities? These people ascribe all the vices 
to the Germans and, at the same time, expect them to act 
as if they were a compound of angel and imbecile.— 
Yours, &c., C. W. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By LADY 


STRACHEY. 


Iv.* 


enough to be able to say that I knew him; but, 

after all, the mere sight of so splendid a person- 
ality was a thing to be glad of. The first time I ever 
met him the talk drifted on shortsightedness. Tenny- 
son declared that he had never known anyone who 
required such strong spectacles as he did. I proposed 
that we should exchange spectacles, and both found to 
our amazement that each could see perfectly well with 
the other’s! 

On a visit I once paid to Freshwater, I was taken 
to call on the Tennysons, and he offered to read me one 
of his poems. He chose “ The splendour falls on castle 
walls.’’ He had a fine, deep voice, and the impression 
his reading gave you was of the sound of the verse 
rather than of the sense: his voice surged monotonously 
from high note to low in every line, like the tide of the 
sea on the shore, flowing ever forwards and backwards. 
I was startled at the end by his turning to me and 
saying, imperatively : 

“There, Madam! What do you think of that?’ 

I managed to ansver, quite truthfully, that I had 
always thought it one of the finest lyrics in the lan- 


| MET Tennyson on several occasions, but not 


He astonished me one day by saying that he con- 
sidered “ Troilus and Cressida’’ as, perhaps, the finest 
of Shakespeare’s plays. The play contains, of course, 
passages of as fine poetry as Shakespeare ever wrote, 
but the plot, as a whole, seems to me not altogether 
satisfactory, being in the last part almost entirely 
divergent from that in the first part. Tennyson said 
what he admired was the miraculously vivid picture 
given of the siege of a medieval town, and the general 
condition of war in the Middle Ages. 

T have had a piece of great good luck, among 
others, during my life, and that is the existence, during 
the same period, of as great a tragic actor as ever lived, 
if not the greatest. 

I first heard of Salvini from Browning, who had 
just returned frem Florence. He described to me the 
great scene in ‘‘ Othello,’ and the thrilled suspense 
of the audience as Salvini paced softly, like a tiger, 
round and round Desdemona’s room, gradually 
approaching the bed on which she lay. So, when I 
was in Florence, and heard of Salvini’s arrival there, 
I hurried to his first performance, and never missed 
one night during the rest of my stay. 





* Part I. appeared in THs Nation on January 5th, Part II. on 
Februery 23rd, and Part III. on July 12th. 





It is needless and also impossible to describe the 
overwhelming emotion he aroused. Criticism was abso- 
lutely in abeyance, and one hung breathless on his every 
word and gesture; it was not until the day after that 
I could try to recall the means by which his effect was 
produced. There was one striking instance of his hold 
on his audience. It was in Alfieri’s play ‘‘ Samsone,”’ 
where the curtain goes down on Samson, with his long 
locks, kneeling by Delilah’s couch, and rises again in 
a few moments to show him with his locks shaven, and 
surrounded by Philistines. He utters a tremendous curse, 
which continues as the Philistines drag him backwards 
to the exit at the end of the stage; when, just at the 
culminating point before his exit, Salvini shook his 
head violently, and the shaven wig fell off. The house 
was crammed to overflowing with at least 2,000 spec- 
tators, but at this deplorably farcical incident not a 
sound escaped from the audience, except a sort of gasp 
of indrawn breath, as Salvini clapped both his hands 
on his head and disappeared behind the scene. 

In “Oreste e Pilade,’’ the second part was taken 
by Rossi, a very good actor indeed. The next night 
Salvini gave him the first part and took the second 
himself, keeping quite properly in the background. It 
was, indeed, a most interesting experience thus to see, 
brought out in the part of Oreste, the difference 
between good acting and great acting. Salvini was as 
great in comedy as he was in tragedy; unfortunately, 
when he came over to England the public here had no 
chance of seeing this. The effect of his Othello and 
Hamlet was so overwhelming that the English audience 
would practically listen to nothing else. “Il Gladia- 
tore ’’ is the only other play I recollect his acting in 
here. Of course, the two former plays had the advan- 
tage of being perfectly intelligible without the 
knowledge of Italian. His success was quite abnormal. 
One performance was given on a Saturday afternoon 
expressly for the attendance of actors and actresses. 
When the audience was leaving the theatre, all the 
corridors were buzzing with the enthusiastic comments 
on the performance, and one actress was heard to say: 
“Well, after this, we had better all go home and burn 
our wigs! ’’ 

The best acting I have ever seen has been Italian: 
the great operatic singers, Mario, Grisi, Lablache, 
Viardot, were as great actors as they were singers. 
Mario especially aroused emotion in an audience. I 
remember once sitting next to an old gentleman at a 
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concert when the conversation turned upon Mario. 
After enthusiastic expressions of admiration the old 
gentleman wound up by saying: 

‘When he stood by the piano, singing to Rosina, 
I—I—I wished I could have changed places with her! ”’ 

The French actors of comedy in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century were absolutely first rate. I 
saw very little of French tragedy, but I did see the 
performance of a French translation of ‘‘ King Lear,’’ 
in which the aged monarch was the comic hero. He 
entered with carrots and other vegetables stuck in his 
white hair, and his entrances on the stage were invari- 
ably greeted with shouts of laughter from the audience. 
This was in 1857. 

I missed the only opportunity I had of seeing 
Rachel. She came over to England when I was nine 
or ten. My mother took my sister Elinor to see her, 
but thought I was too young, which was a great 
mistake. I only once saw Charles Kean act, and I think 
it must have been a first-rate example of the ancient 
conventional method of blank-verse recital : 


“ To-marrow—-and to-marrow—and to-marrow 
Creeps in this patty pace from day to day.” 


Although I was not associated with any public 
work in furthering the cause of women until rather 
late in life, I was strongly in favour of women’s rights 
from the time I first began to think for myself. At 
nineteen I read John Stuart Mill’s work on “ Liberty,”’ 
and was ever afterwards a fervent disciple of his. At 
the period when Girton College was in process of being 
founded, my husband received a temporary appoint- 
ment on the Legislative Council of India and gave me 
his first month’s salary, which I forthwith joyfully 
dispatched in aid of the fund which was being raised. 
I was in Edinburgh when signatures were being col- 
lected for the first petition to Parliament for Women’s 
Suffrage; this I signed, and it was presented by John 
Stuart Mill early in ’67. It amuses me to remember 
that Mrs. Fawcett did not sign this petition—and I did! 
Tue reason for this was that only women who had 
reached the age of twenty-one were allowed to sign, and 
Mrs. Fawcett had not at that time attained her 
majority. It has been one of the greatest honours and 
pleasures of my life to have become an intimate friend 
of the great and successful leader of the Women’s 
Cause. It must have been impossible for any intelligent 
person who heard her speak from the platform to con- 
tinue to hold the opinion that women were unfitted by 
nature for anything but work in the home! 

While I was in Edinburgh I was actively engaged 
in awakening the interest of the young people of my 
acquaintance in this cause. It was just fifty years later, 
on March 13th, 1917, my seventy-seventh birthday, that 
I was present at the great meeting at the Albert Hall, 
to celebrate the ultimate success of our long struggle for 
the rights of women as citizens. 


These records of my past life must now come to 
anend. All that is left me is to cast a fleeting 
glance at the experiences of old age. It is like looking 
out on a garden once filled with life in all its variety 
and emotion; children frolicking, youth in all its 
vigorous activity, lovers meeting in the shade, friends 
eagerly discussing every aspect of humanity, exquisite 
music rising and falling, artists at work on the heavenly 
beauty around them ; and now all has vanished, nothing 
is left but a space, empty of all but graves, among 
which wander a few time-worn figures; while the faint 
echoes of once familiar sounds, reaching the ear, tell 
us of the new-crowded space now outside our ken. 






KERRY COWS. 


H° was dozing in the hammock after lunch, just 
enough awake to appreciate being asleep. It 
was his first visit to Yorkshire. He roused 

himself a little and looked at the long, low stone house 
across the lawn. The air was heavy with the scent of 
roses. In the distance he could hear the whirr of a 
mowing machine. Then his eyes wandered round 
towards the kitchen garden to the left of the house, 
with the orchard just behind it, and then to where the 
lawn sloped down to the paddock backed by the woods, 
with the blue hills in the distance. 

Well, this ought to reconcile Sir Charles to having 
to evacuate Ireland if anything could. Tipperary House 
had been bigger and older certainly, a worthy temple 
for ancestor-worship, but here was ease, peace, every- 
thing one could wish. He lazily stretched himself. In 
Treland one had to be doing something, if it was only 
walking as far as the village pump to discuss the affairs 
of the nation. But here in England, where the nation 
had no affairs, one could let the world go by for ever. 

He heard steps on the gravel; his hostess accom- 
panied by some visitor was coming towards him. He 
remembered, now, there had been talk at luncheon of 
someone being expected, but he had not taken any par- 
ticular notice. What a nuisance that it was a woman! 
He would have to talk to her, and so on; he hoped at 
least that she was not a tennis enthusiast. He reluc- 
tantly tumbled out of the hammock. 

He little thought how very fast the unknown lady’s 
heart was beating. At last, after eighteen months, she 
was saying to herself, and in just the right setting. She 
had always known that some day they would meet 
again; when she had been in a lovely spot she had 
imagined it there. Sometimes she saw herself in a 
cotton frock, with freckled nose, coming on him in a 
Devonshire lane; sometimes in some old Italian city ; 
sometimes in Egypt, at the foot of the Pyramids. 
Again, it was in Switzerland in January, only far from 
the Winter Sports revels; in some isolated spot, her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkling with the cold. 
Sometimes she had dreamed that it was not in this life 
they met, but in Heaven. Occasionally she had been 
afraid that it might be at Clapham Junction. 

She was congratulating herself on having changed 
from her travelling suit into her dove-grey poplin, so 
suitable to rusticity with its Puritan collar and cuffs; 
she wondered would he notice it was just the colour of 
her eyes. Oh, why was her heart beating so! 

‘‘ How do you do, Mr. O’Rourke?’’ He was a little 
surprised at the strange lady greeting him without 
introduction. He smilingly returned her greeting. But 
he was obviously at a loss. 

‘* I don’t think you remember me,’’ she said. 

Who could the woman be? She had a slight Kerry 
accent—someone from home, surely—but who? Her 
face seemed vaguely familiar. 

‘‘T remember you, of course, but just for the 
moment your name has slipped my memory. I am hope- 
less about names.’’ 

‘‘ Miss Stephens, you remember, was staying with 
us last time you were over at Tipperary House,’”’ his 
hostess put in. <= 

“Rather! ’’ he ejaculated heartily, a little too 
heartily. 

Luckily at that moment they were joined by Sir 
Charles. 

Yes, he remembered now; there had been a woman 
staying there, they had seen a good deal of each other ; 
but she had been younger than this, and slim and 
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rather nice-looking—perhaps she had not, after all; 
a woman did not change in that time; he had probably 
been bored and made the best of a bad job; he remem- 
bered he had liked her at first, then she had become 
understanding and sympathetic. If he only coughed or 
had a drink of water she ‘‘ understood ’’ him; he had 
been in terror that she would discover they were soul 
mates. 

‘Come round and have a look at the place, 
O’Rourke,’’ Sir Charles was saying. ‘‘ I’ve got three 
new horses I’d like you to see and some Jersey cows 
that I think are going to do well. There are signs of 
blight in the orchard that I don’t like.’”’ 

They all four started on a tour of inspection. First 
the orchard, then on to the paddocks. O’ Rourke exerted 
himself to be entertaining to Miss Stephens to make up 
for his stupidity in forgetting her. And O’Rourke had 
great faith in his charm when he set out tocharm. But 
Miss Stephens was unresponsive. He wondered was she 
always as dull as this; did she always carry on a con- 
versation in monosyllables? 

O’Rourke inspected the horses and congratulated 
Sir Charles on his bargains. Sir Charles was delighted. 
He would willingly expend twenty pounds on getting 
a horse five pounds under its value, and he knew 
O’ Rourke was a fine judge of horses. 

Then they stood chatting at the gate leading into 
the field of cows. 

One of the cows lifted up its head and lowed loudly. 
O’ Rourke glanced at it; then he became animated. 

“Why, that’s the Kerry cow you had over in 
Tipperary,’’ he said excitedly. 

“Well I’m blessed,”” Sir Charles laughed; “ it 
must be three years since you saw that cow, because it 
wasn’t there the last time you were over. We had 
already sent the stock over here, you remember.”’ 

“ Trust a Kerry man to know a Kerry cow any- 
where,’ he said. ‘‘ But seriously, I never forget a 
sheep I’ve seen, much less a cow.” 

‘* How strange, with your bad memory for faces! ”’ 
his hostess replied, with just a suggestion of a smile. 
‘« It’s not two years since you and Miss Stephens met.”’ 


Eve Casey. 





JOSEPH CONRAD: AN IMPRESSION. 
By LADY OTTOLINE MORRELL. 


E was surprising, as his books are surprising. 
H He was rather mysterious. But above all he 
was distinguished. All artists, no doubt, if 
they are artists at all, have their personalities. You 
can recall them long after you have seen them—as you 
can never recall the ordinary run of men and women— 
by some oddity of their appearance, some fall of the 
voice, some characteristic phrases of their talk. But 
with Conrad it was more than this. To see him for the 
first time was almost a shock. He was so vivid, so 
remarkable, so different from other men. If you had 
known nothing of his history, and had never read a 
line of his books, it might have been very difficult to 
‘place’? him, but you gould not possibly fail to be 
interested in him. There was something, you might have 
said, almost wicked about him. You felt him a strangely 
experienced man. There were the ghosts of old adven- 
tures in those wide and deep-set eyes. 

His manner was in its way perfect. He was so 
nervous and sympathetic that every fibre in him seemed 
electric, but with a courage, a dignity, and reserve that 
gave him the aim of a highly polished and well-bred man. 
He talked extremely well. It was very easy to be with him. 
But he had always the talk and manner of a foreigner. 
How was it possible to believe that this charming gen- 
tleman, with the high, square shoulders, that he shrugged 


now and again so slightly, the unmistakably foreign look, 
and an ‘‘ accent ’’ so strong that it was not always easy 
to follow him, was a master of English prose? 

The last time that I.saw him he spoke to us of his 
early love of England and the sea, and his longing to 
get upon an English ship. His first sight of the sea had 
been at Venice. He was then a boy travelling with a 
tutor, and he described to us in his swift way some of 
the emotion that he felt. But it was at Marseilles later 
that his life at sea began. The Carlists, he said, were 
then a power in the Mediterranean, which made the 
life more exciting; and looking down with a smile, he 
murmured—with what strange memories in his mind! 
—‘‘ It was there that I sowed my wild oats.’’ When 
at last he got taken upon an English ship and came 
to England, he did not know anything of the language; 
and it was in a little inn at Lowestoft, frequented by 
sailors, at which he stayed between his voyages, that he 
puzzled out, in the articles of the ‘‘ Standard ’’—the 
only English literature to be found there—his first lessons 
in English. And frequently in his talk this love of 
England and the English would recur. He liked them 
for their fairness of mind and simplicity. They were 
the people, he said, with whom he got on most easily. 
But not the learned or the intellectuals among us. It 
was the simple adventurous Englishman that he liked. 
As a rule, Conrad’s talk was gay and witty. He 
liked to surprise you by some slight, swift sentence. I 
remember how we talked of poetry and he professed he 
never read it, adding, with a smile, ‘‘ Oh, I’m not caught 
by poetry, not I.’”’ But with all his apparent freedom 
and gaiety, there was a great reserve. 

In the last few years of his life he was living at a 
pleasant country house near Canterbury, on the edge of 
a big park—an old-fashioned house with large, low rooms, 
which he had furnished with great distinction with some- 
thing of the air, as it seemed, of a Polish ‘‘ chateau.”’ 
In the garden outside, where we walked with him, there 
were brick-paved paths, with roses and flowers of all 
kinds, and well-kept lawns. It was the sort of garden 
that you might find described, with its views over the 
rather monotonous landscape of the park, in a Henry 
James novel; and Conrad, with his polished air, was, 
you might have supposed, very well set there. But the 
view was too narrow. He missed, as he said, one thing: 
“It has no horizon.’’ 

It is sometimes said of all of us that we are living 
in exile, that we have here no continuing city, but are 
looking forward—or it may be backward—to some other 
country which is our spirit’s true home. Of Conrad, 
with his foreign air and foreign accent, this old Biblical 
metaphor seemed peculiarly true. He was essentially a 
man in exile. But he was a supreme artist also. And 
he still enjoyed with an artist’s eye the waters of his 
Babylon. 





POETRY 





A MUSICAL CRITIC ANTICIPATES 
ETERNITY. 


Ir Someone, Something, somehow (as Man dreams)— 
Some architectonic spirit-strength omniscient ,— 
Has wrought the clouded stars and all that seems 
World, Universe, and Life (poor, blind, deficient)— 
If this be thus, and Music thrills the spheres, 
And I go thither when my toes have trod 
Past Death,—what chords might ecstasize my ears! 
What oratorios of Almighty God! ... 


Yet, seeing that all goes not too well on earth 
In this harmonic venture known as Time, 
I’m not too optimistic of the worth 
Of problematic symphonies sublime: 
And, though I listen aureoled and meek 
To compositions by the Holy Trinity, 
Who knows but I may write (in my critique)— 
‘* The music was devoid of all divinaty’’? 
AxseL REUTER. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE MAKING OF BOOKS. 


IR FREDERICK MACMILLAN has recently pub- 
S lished a most interesting account of a very 
important chapter, or chapters, in the book trade: 

“The Net Book Agreement, 1899, and the Book War, 
1906-1908 ’’ (MacLehose). Sir Frederick tells the story 
of how, almost entirely through his own efforts, the 
system of selling books at a fixed net published price to the 
public was in 1899 substituted for the old system by 
which the bookseller sold books to the public at varying 
discounts. In the second ‘part of his small volume he 
and Mr. Edward Bell, who was President of the 
Publishers’ Association in 1906-8, between them relate 
the history of that tremendous war which in 1906-1908 
was waged against the Times Book Club by the pub- 
lishers, who considered that the Club’s methods of book- 
selling were undermining the recently established net 


system. 
* * * 


The trade and profession of making and selling books 
have more important effects upon the intellectual and 
esthetic life of a nation than many people realize. Sir 
Frederick says that, when he entered the publishing pro- 
fession. in 1890, the whole trade of book-selling was in 
a very unsatisfactory state. This was largely due to the 
discount system. The booksellers competed with one 
another in giving discounts to purchasers. This price- 
cutting had two evil results; it forced the publisher to 
taise the published (fictitious) price of a book in order 
that it might stand the heavy discounts, and yet even 
so it made it almost impossible for a bookseller to make 
a living by selling new books. The bookseller either had 
to go out of business or really make his living by selling 
second-hand books, stationery, or fancy goods. Intellec- 
tually nothing can be more disastrous to a nation than 
an uneconomic system of book-making or book-selling, 
for in time it must make it almost impossible, under a 
competitive and capitalistic system, to produce the better- 
class book, particularly the ‘‘ serious book ’’ which 
always has a limited public. The net book system was a 
great improvement, at any rate from the bookseller end 
of the trade. It meant that books were sold to the public 
at a fixed price, the bookseller making his living by a 
regular and fixed trade discount from the publisher. 


* * * 


Although the net book agreement and the defeat of 
the Times Book Club system did good by curing one 
evil in the trade, I do not myself believe that the book 
trade is to-day in a sound or healthy condition. To 
deal with the subject frankly is difficult, because one will 
almost certainly be treading on dangerous ground, 
namely other people’s toes. The conditions of the book 
trade affect four different classes: authors, publishers, 
booksellers, and the reading public. I do not know any- 
thing about the bookseller’s point of view, but I am quite 
certain that an intelligent author, publisher, or reader 
would agree that there are very serious evils in the present 
system of making and selling books. Certainly, I think, 
any Literary Editor would agree with this statement. 
And a Literary Editor, in his position of onlooker, sees 
most of the game: he sees the bulk of books which are 
supplied by the publishers to the public; he examines 
their contents ; he notes their prices; and he gets, in one 
way or another, a good deal of knowledge about their 


success and failure. 


e. My own opinion is that the book 
market suffers seriously from several evils, but that the 
chief of them are overproduction and excessive price. 


* * * 


As regards overproduction, the blame here must rest 
largely with the publishers. Anyone who has day by 
day to examine the books which are issued will soon 
come to the conclusion that a very considerable number 
of them ought never to have seen the light of day in 
print. I am not talking only of what are sometimes 
called ‘‘ rotten novels,” I am talking also of more or 
less serious books on ‘history, science, or politics. The 
market is flooded with such books which have no kind 
of point or value. They are not even read, and, it is 
notorious, a vast number of them are produced at a loss. 
The blame for this state of thing rests with those pub- 
lishers who will publish a book on commission which they 
know will not pay its way, and which they should know 
has no merits. There are, of course, many publishers, 
with a deservedly high name, who will not do this, but 
there are also many who do. And the action of those 
firms which publish with little or no thought of quality 
has already seriously damaged and, if persisted in, must 
ultimately ruin the market for serious books. In some 
subjects in which I happen to have a certain special 
interest I can see the process taking place very clearly. 
There is such a spate of worthless books issued on these 
subjects that no editor can possibly review them or even 
sift them for review; if you are a reader with an interest 
in that subject, you cannot keep pace with the supply, 
and, if a good book happens to be written and published, 
it is a mere chance whether it is not overwhelmed and 
submerged in this torrent which is not read or worth 
reading. 

* * * 

The excessive price of books may possibly be the fault 
of no one in particular, but I am sure that its effects are 
disastrous. I believe it is correct to say that before the 
war, if one thousand copies of an ordinary novel sold 
at 5s. or 6s. net, there was some profit to divide between 
publisher and author, but that now the same book 
selling one thousand copies at 7s. 6d. means an appreci- 
able loss. The resu't is that the only possibility before a 
publisher, if he is not to go bankrupt, is either to sell 
a very large number of copies of a book at a fairly low 
price or to sell a very small number at a very high price. 
The book which can be made popular can always take 
care of itself. The serious work, which could never be 
a popular success, but which ought to have a circulation of 
several thousands, is the one to suffer. The tendency, 
however, is to increase the market price until it is pro- 
hibitive to the ordinary person. If this goes on, the time 
will soon come when a serious work of any length will 
not be able to be produced unless it is subsidized. A part 
cause of this state of affairs may possibly be the present 
discount system. Sir Frederick Macmillan’s net agree- 
ment stopped the giving of such exorbitant discounts to 
the public as to make the selling of books uneconomic 
except at exorbitant prices. But an excessive discount 
given by the publisher to the bookseller must have pre- 
cisely the same effect, and it is, I believe, true that the 
rates of trade discount demanded and received by the 
bookseller have materially increased in recent years. 
The increase may have been justified, but it must tend to 
‘raise the published price, 

Leonarp Woo r. 
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REVIEWS 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS. 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. 5. Bury, 
$. A. Cook, and F. E. Avcocx.—Vol. II., The Egyptian 
and Hittite Empires to circa 1000 B.C. (Cambridge 
University Press. 38s ) 

Tue six centuries with which this fascinating volume is 
concerned were far removed from the origins not only of the 
human race, but of that comparatively recent, sometimes 
repeated, and altogether extraordinary, effort to raise 
human life to a higher plane which we call civilization. 
Before 1580 B.C. (the conventional date at which the volume 
begins), two great experiments in civilization had already 
run their course. The Ancient Egyptian Society which had 
flowered in the “ Old Kingdom ” of the Pyramid Builders, 
and then wilted, and then revived in the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” 
and finally perished about 1800 B.C. in the storm of the 
Hyksos invasion from Asia, had lived, by that time, through 
more centuries than our own Western civilization can look 
back upon from the year 1924; and the Ancient Society of 
Mesopotamia (the infancy of which has hitherto remained 
more obscure than that of Egypt, though the excavations 
of the last few months promise to shed new light upon it) 
had entered upon its last phase, and met its closing 
catastrophe, a century or two earlier than its Egyptian 
neighbour. The kingdom of Sumer and Akkad had been its 
Roman Empire, Babylon its Constantinople, Hammurabi 
its Justinian, and then Mesopotamia also had been over- 
whelmed in a “ wandering of the peoples ” (possibly caused 
by some pulsation of climate in the steppe countries between 
about 2025 and 1725 B.C.), which probably accounted also 
for the Hyksos invasion of Egypt. By 1580 B.C. the darkness 
and lethargy which invariably succeed such periods of 
brilliant conflagration were beginning to abate, and new 
societies were girding themselves for the old enterprise. 
The protagonists in this next scene were the Egyptians of 
the ‘‘ New Kingdom ” and the Hittites ; their early promise 
and premature failure are the tragic and perplexing theme 
of the volume, and, before.it closes, we are shown how their 
place was taken, and how their unaccomplished enterprise 
began to be carried out, by the civilizations of Ancient Greece 
and Ancient Syria, from whose contact with one another 
our Western civilization is derived. 

The “New Kingdom” in Egypt (XVIIIth-XXth 
Dynasties) was inspired by a protest against innovation. 
It issued from the Thebaid, the home of the “ Middle King- 
dom,” and, in casting out the Asiatic invaders neck and crop, 
it repudiated anything fruitful which they might have offered 
to Egyptian civilization; but the impetus of the counter- 
offensive, which carried the Egyptian Empire to the 
Euphrates and brought all Syria within its frontiers, 
offered the renascent Egyptian civilization one chance of 
breaking new ground and sowing new seed in it—of becoming, 
in fact, something more than an Egyptian revival—and this 
chance was seized upon in the religious and artistic move- 
ment associated with the name of King Ikhnaton. The 
writers who deal with this movement in the present volume 
make two very interesting points. First, they show reason 
for believing that the movement was not the mere freak of a 
single individual, and that though Ikhnaton’s too revolu- 
tionary espousal of it was doubtless the cause of its abrupt 
ending, its origins go back to the reigns of Ikhnaton’s 
immediate predecessors. In the second place, they are 
emphatic in declaring that it was a function of Egyptian 
imperialism—a consequence of the fusion of cultures and 
contact of minds produced by the Egyptian conquests. A 
“ universal empire,” dominating the petty Syrian and Nubian 
principalities, suggested a “ universal religion,” rising above 
the local cults (great and small) of the Amens, and Addus, 
and Baals. The fatal error of Ikhnaton was to check this 
natural and fruitful process by excess of zeal. In the 
inevitable reaction, Egypt sank back upon herself, and 
by about 1125 B.C. she had lost Syria and lay prostrate 
under the dead hand of her own established Church and its 
hierarchy. 

Meanwhils a different and more varied crop was spring- 
ing from the seed of Ancient Mesopotamia. In its homelands 
of Sumer and Akkad, indeed, there was no symptom of new 
life—not even a negative reaction of the kind which had 






stimulated, and was eventually to sterilize, the contemporary 
Neo-Egyptian society. The descendants of the people who 
had built up the great civilization of the Mesopotamian 
plain vegetated for nearly six centuries (circa 1746 to 
1169 B.C.) under the rule of the barbarian Kessites ; Assyria, 
who was to re-emerge after 1100 B.C. as a malignant ghost of 
the dead Mesopotamian past—a ghastly “ Death the Reaper,” 
retaining no instrument of culture save the sickle—lay 
crouched and sullen, on the defensive; and the mantle of 
Mesopotainian civilization had fallen upon new races in 
the far North-West, on either side of the Taurus. The 
writers in this volume stress the Mesopotamian inspiration 
of this young Hittite civilization. ‘‘ Before Hatti was, we 
are,” say the clay tablets in the Babylonian script and 
language which have been unearthed in Cappadocia, and 
which are believed to date back to the age of the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad, in the second half of the third millen- 
nium B.C. But the Hittite peoples had given an original 
turn to what they borrowed, and while retaining the use of 
cuneiform for diplomatic correspondence, they had devised 
a script of their own and evolved a native style of art. Here 
was seed in new ground, and the prospects of a splendid 
harvest were increased by the rich variety of the soil, for the 
Hatti themselves were only one of half-a-dozen racial and 
linguistic constituents of a wider Hittite society. Already 
(though the new languages revealed to us by the archives of 
the Hatti capital of Boghaz-Keui have not yet been de- 
ciphered) we can trace, in these archives and in those of 
Ikhnaton from Tell-el-Amarna, in addition to the native 
Anatolian substratum, an Indo-European element with 
remarkable affinities to Latin and—still more surprising—a 
Sanskrit element, enshrined in the personal names of princes 
and gods, which can only be accounted for by supposing that 
part of the Indo-European horde which traversed the 
Eurasian steppes to make a permanent lodgment in India, 
had branched off south-westwards, somewhere in Central 
Asia, and followed the path which led the Turks to Anatolia 
centuries later. Moreover, this Hittite society, so rich in 
human types, was not less generously endowed with natural 
resources, for in its further hinterland, towards the Black 
Sea, iron-ores were mined and smelted for the first time in 
human history, and, in the last days of their greatness, 
the Hittites were almost monopolists of the metal which 
has provided all subsequent civilizations with their material 
tools. 

Why did this young and mysteriousiy attractive civi- 
lization perish prematurely and come to nothing? Was 
it overstrained by the militarism which led Hatti kings to 
contend with Egypt for the dominion of Syria, while 
Ikhnaton was absorbed in conquering new realms of 
religion and art? In any case, the next “wandering of the 
peoples,” which culminated towards the end of the three 
centuries 1425-1125 B.C., and which threatened the existence 
of Egypt, swept the Hittites away, leaving only a few pieces 
of flotsam and jetsam to be gathered in by Assyrian wreckers 
in later centuries. The same convulsion destroyed the gifted 
Minoan society of the Agean, the origins of which went back 
to the age of the “‘ Old Kingdom” in Egypt, and which, in 
a concluding “imperial” phase during the period covered 
by this volume, had spread its culture far and wide over the 
Mediterranean. The ground was thus cleared for the 
foundation of two new societies in Greece and Syria, which 
used the gifts which Egypt and Hatti had allowed to drop 
from their hands. There is no doubt of the quarter from 
which iron, the “ Chalybian stranger,” first came to Greece ; 
it is more hazardous, and more tempting, to speculate on the 
relations between the cult of the Aten in fourteenth-céntury 
Egypt, and that cult of Yahweh which we find in ninth- 
and eighth-century Syria when the curtain of the dark 
age rises again. The nomad ancestors of the Israelites must 
have hovered half inside and half outside the Syrian 
frontiers of the Egyptian Empire, much as the pre-Islamic 
Arabs did along the Syrian frontiers of Rome. Was the 
later Yahwism an echo of Atenism, as Islam was of the 
Christianity of the Roman Empire? Perhaps the archeolo- 
gist’s spade will answer that question some day. 

We may close with two general remarks—one on the 
character of the period, and the other on the nature of 
the sources from which its history is reconstructed in this 
volume. The period was marked by a rather sudden inten- 
sification of international relations—largely due to the 
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introduction of the horse, which one writer compares, for 
its social effect, to such modern inventions as the motor- 
lorry. In the previous age the influence of the Egyptian 
“Middle Kingdom” on the Minoans, and the possible 
relations of the Hyksos invaders of Egypt with Mesopotamia, 
are the only signal instances of contact of this kind. In 
the present period, diplomatic and commercial intercourse 
was the rule, and it is to be noted that the contact between 
Greece and Syria, which was to culminate in Christianity, 
began in their infancy, for, while Israelites and Arameans 
were entering Syria from the North Arabian Steppe, A®gean 
immigrants (the Philistines) were settling along her western 
coast line. The second point is that the sources used for 
reconstruction are overwhelmingly archeological, and, in 
Egypt at least, it is amazing to see how full a picture 
archeology (with its treasure troves of official records to 
supplement the evidence of potsherds, paintings, and 
sculptures) is able to give us of definite political and 
religious events, standing out against the general economic 
and material background. All these archeological sources 
had been buried and forgotten for thousands of years, to be 
rediscovered during the last century, and the Biblical and 
Homeric literary traditions of Hebrew and Hellenic origins 
(the only sources for this period that our great-grandfathers 
commanded) now stand apart from the archeological frame- 
work as something alien and historically disconcerting. 
Very wisely, the editors have kept the archeological and 
the literary evidence distinct, though, in the case of Syria, 
they are handled by the same writer, Mr. S. A. Cook, 
in separate chapters. It is instructive to contrast his 
cautious scepticism regarding the Biblical evidence with 
Professor Bury’s reaction against the similar attitude which 
has been prevalent, since the time of Wolf, in regard to 


Homer. ARNoLp. J. TOYNBEE. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCOUNDREL. 


The Secret of the Coup d'Etat. An Unpublished Correspond- 
ence of Prince Louis Napoleon, MM. de Morny, de Flahault, 
and Others, 1848-1852, With an Introduction by the EARL 
or KERRY, and a study by PHILIP GUEDALLA. (Constuble. 
18s ) 

Napo.eon III. has been dead just long enough to come into 
his own again, a state of affairs that cannot but be en- 
couraged by these unpublished letters found among the 
Lansdowne papers, owing to the curious fact that the 
Comte de Flahault, himself the natural son of Talleyrand, 
was the grandfather of the present Lord Lansdowne. He was 
also the father of M. de Morny, and, according to evil 
tongues, of Napoleon III. himself, though it is to be feared 
that this story must be permanently put out of court, as a 
result of a letter published in this volume. 

Mr. Guedalla, in his lucid introduction, sums up con- 
veniently the historical value of these papers. Most im- 
portant of them is doubtless the private report to the 
Emperor from Maupas, on the casualties resulting from the 
coup d’état. As Mr. Guedalla says, there is no reason for 
doubting the accuracy of this report, which puts the total of 
all casualties, civil and military, at 241 killed and 303 
wounded, a lower figure than historians have generally 
admitted. It is difficult, however, to see why this reflects 
credit on the instigators of the coup d’état. If more people 
had been in the street, more people would have been killed, 
as a result of violent action by the one person in France (the 
Prince-President himself) who had taken an oath to observe 
the constitution. 

Most people, however, will probably read this excellent 
book less for the new historical matter it contains than 
for the searchlight it throws on the main actors—and a 
dingy lot they were! Morny, Napoleon’s half-brother, was 
undoubtedly the most fascinating of them, a reckless, 
gambling, stock-jobbing blackguard, if ever there was one, 
and one who at any rate threw off the mask in private. Thus 
we find him writing to Mme. de Flahault : 

‘* It seems that the elections will not be as good as was 
expected. Socialism has made the most alarming strides : 
in several of the departments the Red candidates will be 
successful : if the moderates succeed in others their majority 
will be so small that the moral effect will be disastrous. If 
this happens, there will be nothing left to do but pack up 


our things, get up a civil war, and ask the Cossacks to come 
and help us! I smile in writing this, and I expect your 
national pride will be up in arms against me, but I give 
you my word, if vou were to come into contact with Social- 
ists, you would infinitely prefer the Cossacks. There must be 
limits to one’s patriotism |” 
Fortunately for de Morny’s limited patriotism, it was 
unnecessary to call in the Cossacks, and he got into power 
for the moderate fee of 544 killed and wounded. We next 
see him trying to get a Government monopoly for a zinc 
company in which he was interested : 
“T am delighted to hear that the ceremony [the Te 
Deum at Notre Dame, where, on January 2nd, 1851, the 
no man anything, and I shall not make the same mistakes 
any more. I shall emerge with flying colours, and shall so 
arrange my affairs that I shall be safe whatever may happen. 
I am going to repay Coutts this very day, and I shall get 
my pictures sent over here. I shall sell-them better in Paris 
than in London, for when Marshal Soult’s sale takes place 
collectors from every country will be there.” 
Society was certainly worth saving if the chief saviour 
could get a monopoly in zinc, and Morny gave honour where 
honour was due. 

Comte de Flahault to M. de Morny: 

“T am: delighted to hear that the ceremony [the Te 
Deum at Notre Dame, where, on January 2nd, 1851, the 
President returned thanks publicly for his re-election] took 

, because it gives a religious sanction to the will of 
the people, and since you were responsible for it I am par- 
ticularly glad it went off so well.” 

Morny’s last effort, it may be remembered, was to embroil 
Napoleon III. in the Mexican war, in order to make money 
over the Customs concessions, in which he had a flutter 
in combination with the Swiss firm of Jecker. 

On the whole, one cannot but be grateful to the skeleton 
of Morny for having got so soundly into the very middle 
of the nineteenth-century cupboard. He should become the 
patron saint of all those who stage revolutions. 

But though Morny is inevitably the chief character on 
the stage, much interesting matter about other well-known 
characters will be found here. A good deal of space is 
given to the enforced resignation in 1852 of Lord Palmerston, 
who, it will be remembered, was dismissed for expressing 
approval of the coup d’état. Lord John Russell’s conduct 
is particularly disingenuous. He was evidently merely 
jumping at an excuse to get rid of his detested colleague, as 
may be deduced from the following letter from Granville, 
Palmerston’s immediate successor : 

" My dear M. de Fiahault, 

‘I have such complete confidence in your frankness and 
in your wish and nower to maintain the good understanding 
between France and this country, that i am very anxious 
to have a little conversation with you on matters which I 
should not like to broach to thos: who, like Walewski or 
Normanby, hold official situations.” 

This letter was sent at the personal instigation of Lord 
John. 

Queen Victoria, incited no doubt by personal affection 
for the exiled Orleans family, was the only person to be 
thoroughly shocked, and she was made to toe the line. 

Russell to Flahault : 

‘**T find all this bother of which you spoke to me is 
owing to the Queen’s having forgotten to use the words 
which she intended. 

‘‘She has written down for me this morning the words 
she intended to have used, and Granville can communicate 
them to Walewski—omitting the little fact of the Queen’s 
having omitted, from nervousness, some of them.” 

M. de Morny might well laugh at the way he had ridden 
rough-shod over Victorian morality. 
Francis Breet. 


OLD STYLE AND NEW. 
The Little French Girlk By ANNE DovGLas SEDGWICK. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
New Friends in Old Chester. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
THEsE volumes represent competently two types of 
sentimentality in fiction. They succeed perfectly in being 


By MARGARET DELAND. 


what they set out to be: that is, something implying litera- 
ture without approaching it. The literary virtues are not 
used in them in the service of art, but rather to produce a 
kind of book. which, without these virtues, would not be 
appetizing to the reader. Mrs. Sedgwick employs them to 
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conceal-a sentimentality which otherwise would be felt 
acutely ; Mrs. Deland engages them without concealment in 
the service of popular sentiment. ‘“ The Little French Girl ” 
is superior in a false way; “ New Friends in Old Chester” 
is humble in a false way. The characters in the one are 
very dull and very lofty ; those in the other a little less dull, 
but distressingly humble. The superiority of Mrs. Sedg- 
wick’s people is designed to secure them a literary justifica- 
tion, to make them “ fit to go into a book” ; the humility of 
Mrs. Deland’s is frankly their ruse for inducing us to forgive 
—if we cannot quite overlook—their existence. But the 
essential truth about them all alike is that they are dull; 
and, had they been portrayed as dull, one might have taken 
them seriously. As it is, one cannot. 

Given its fundamental weakness, “The Little French 
Girl” is a very well-managed, if an over-managed, novel. 
It is full of secondary merits of the kind which serve to 
reveal a lack of fundamental merit. If one could accept the 
characters at all, one would say that some of the scenes are 
marvellously well rendered. But, in spite of Mrs. Sedg- 
wick’s laborious attempt to achieve verisimilitude—a losing 
fight which retards the movement of the story—the 
characters are impossible, for they have no passions. One 
of them is a light woman. She is compared, without 
resource and with frequency, to a Greek goddess; but she 
has no passions. She is French; but her daughter, Alix, 
undergoes the moral change necessary before one can 
become English. She is a very good girl, for all her thoughts 
are laid bare to us, and there is not a bad one among them— 
a fact which would have puzzled her countryman Pascal. 
She sacrifices herself for her mother; her mother sacrifices 
herself for her; but Giles, the young Englishman who, 
without knowing it, holds the winning trump, sacrifices him- 
self for everybody. He tries for the general good to get 
Alix married to two men in succession, but he finally dis- 
covers that she wants himself, and it is lucky for him that 
he happens to love her. Now no one will deny that self- 
sacrifice is sometimes indispensable and at rare times a thing 
of great moral beauty, but hardly anyone will hold that it 
is the first law of man’s nature. Yet it is the first law of 
Giles’s nature, of Alix’s, even of her mother’s; and, when 
they sacrifice themselves, the sacrifice is not an overcoming 
of their egoistic desires: it is their natural reaction to a 
stimulus. 

In the assumptions behind her portraiture, Mrs. 
Sedgwick is as nakedly sentimental as Mrs. Deland. But 
she is infinitely superior to Mrs. Deland in literary skill. 
Her French scenes are very good. French landscapes and 
people immediately make her style better and her intuitions 
cleverer. But on that very account the book fails the more 
disastrously in one of its chief aims—to set the French and 
the English points of view side by side and to show the 
superiority of the latter. Mrs. Sedgwick states the French 
case so well that she cannot invent an Englishman clever 
enough to refute it. He can only feel superior to it, without 
knowing why, and without our knowing why. Nevertheless 
the novel is managed with the finesse of a serious writer, and 
one feels genuinely sorry in the end that it is not the real 
thing. A great deal of talent is wasted on it. 

‘New Friends in Old Chester” contains three stories of 
country-town life. They are domestic in tone, and record 
with great simplicity the victory, moral or actual, of the 
weak over the strong. Mrs. Deland likes ignored and odd 
people, but her championship of them would be more effective 
if she did not imply that they ceased to exist fifty years ago. 
She is admirable in straightforward narrative, and her 
account of the servant-girl’s trudge through the storm in the 
first story is vivid. 

Epwin Mors. 


OIL-PAINTING. 


The Science and Practice of Oil-Painting. By Haro.tp 


SPEED. Universal Art Series. (Chapman & Hall. 21s.) 


Mr. Spreep, having already written a book on drawing, 
decided to write another on oil-painting, seeing that “ while 
drawing is being well taught at present, the same cannot 
be said about painting.” This is very probably true, and 
granted that it is possible to teach painting, no doubt Mr. 
Speed’s methods are as good as any. He himself admits that 








teaching may be useless; certainly he steps outside the 
province of a teacher when he begins to say where the high 
lights should be put in portrait painting and “do not 
neglect the under eyelid.” Surely there are some things an 
artist must find out for himself, He gives, however, a 
great many hints of a purely technical nature, with regard 
to pigments, oils, &c., and his lists of the colours used by 
certain eminent Academicians, and the order in which they 
place them on the palette, will no doubt be interesting to 
artists. 

This technical instruction occupies rather more than 
half the book, and it is a pity that Mr. Speed did not con- 
tent himself with so much. Unfortunately he has considered 
it necessary to preface it by an excursion into the morasses 
of esthetics and art criticism, where he is not even very 
sure of the familiar stepping-stones on which he strives to 
support himself. Amiably anxious, in spite of fixed 
opinions to the contrary, to give the “ moderns”’ their due 
—to hunt, in fact, with the hounds and run with the hare— 
he only succeeds in confusing the issues, and in giving a 
general impression, which may be quite untrue, that he does 
not see beyond the merely superficial aspects of painting. 
He says, generously, that “a chapter on ‘Modern Art’ is 
included, as the subject cannot be ignored in these revolu- 
tionary times,” and “ since the impressionist movement the 
whole course of study in our schools needs recasting, so as 
to include the new vision that this movement has given us.” 
Yet his own instruction in painting seems to include little 
of this “ new vision ”—as little as the specimens of his own 
work which he reproduces w illustrate his theories. He 
admits that the theory of the supreme importance of 
design is sound; the chief objection that he has to modern 
painting is its inattention to what he calls “ craftsmanship.” 
This is not so much untrue as uncomprehending: indeed, 
his remarks on the subject make one strongly suspect that 
what Mr. Speed means by “ craftsmanship” is skill in the 
exact representation of objects. It is here, presumably, that 
he finds fault with Cézanne, that most accomplished of crafts- 
men, when he says “ and so Cézanne, in his somewhat uncouth 
manner, fumbled along, &c., &c. Not that he accomplished 
much... «..” 

But most of Mr. Speed’s criticism of modern painting 
is quickly seen to be based mainly on its second-rate and its 
most extravagant productions. That is, perhaps, why he is 
able to pat the art critics so comfortably on the back and 
tell them that their “ columns of literature ” are worth much 
more than the work they criticize. Real art, he quite rightly 
says, is difficult to talk about. He accounts for the large 
crop of showy, sensational pictures (which he calls ‘“‘ modern” 
art) by the spread of education and culture to the masses, 
who only like what is immediately striking. But it is very 
doubtful whether the masses care any more for this type 
of painting than they do for any other. 


POLITICS AND SCIENCE. 


The World Unbalanced. -By Gustave Le Bon. (Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
The Passing of Politics. By WitL1am KAY WALLACE. (Allen 
& Unwin. 12s, 6d.) 
Equality and Fraternity. By Douctas MACLEANE. (Allen 
& Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
M. Le Bon begins by contrasting “ the structures of science,” 
which ‘radiate the brilliant illuminations of harmony and 
pure truth,” with “ the dark domain of political and social 
life,” which is still governed by “ the feelings of ambition, 
jealousy, ferocity, and hatred which animated our first 
ancestors.” The world, he sees, needs a scientific view of 
political problems, and he addresses himself to supplying 
this view from his own special standpoint as an expert in 
the most doubtful of sciences—social psychology. His books 
en “ crowd-psychology” have already been influential (he 
himself tells us that President Roosevelt admitted that he 
always took one of them with him on his travels), and there 
is, I suppose, some danger that this one will also be used 
by those who habitually reinforce their prejudices by the 
use of scientific phraseology. One might perhaps put more 
confidence in the scientific nature of M. Le Bon’s conclusions 
if they differed more often from those held by Parisian 
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Books for Holiday Reading 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. New Novel by the Author of 
“The Lunatic at Large.” 


TWO STRANGE MEN 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON, Poy | of “The Lunatic at Large 
Again,” 














&e. 
Mr. S. P. B. Mais in the Daily Graphic.—‘ Whenever I see 
a new book by Mr. Clouston .. . I feel the temptation to give 


a wild whoop of joy, because it means that I shall be really 
lost to the world during the hours I spend reading it.” 

Miss ROSE MACAULAY in the Daily News: “‘ We expect much 
from Mr. Storer Clouston, and in ‘“‘The Two Strange Men” we 
et it.” 
" Punch: “Such a wealth of exciting incident that is im- 
possible not to enjoy the hunt.” 





MRS. WHARTON’S MASTERPIECE. 


‘A Book That Will Never Die.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 3/6 net. 


ETHAN FROME 


NOVEL. 














By EDITH WHARTON. 
Author of “ The House of Mirth,” &c. 

Daily Graphic—‘ A classic . . . the only book to which it 
bears any resemblance is ‘ Wuthering Heights’ . . . the love 
passages are among the loveliest in all modern fiction.” 

Sunday Times :—“ We commend it to every reader of the 
best fiction.” 





“ONE OF THE BEST NOVELS OF THE SEASON.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


THE KING WHO WENT ON STRIKE 


Times.—“ The highest standard is maintained throughout.” 

















Mr. VACHELL’S FINE NOVEL. At all Bookshops and Libraries. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3/6 net. 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “ Quinneys’,” &c. 

















A SPLENDID DRAMATIC STORY. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


THE WHITE HORSEMAN 


By the Authors of “ Raven, V.C.” 


Morning Post—‘‘ Keeps the reader entangled until the 
closing chapter . . . full of human interest.” 




















By the Author of ‘“ The Code of the Karstens.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


BROKEN BUTTERFLIES 


By H. W. KINNEY. 


“This vivid and extraordinarily interesting story of the 
‘Geisha’ of Japan should be as widely read as ‘ The Code of 
the Karstens.’” 


Scotsman.—‘‘ A deeply interesting novel.” 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF RUSSIA 


The Best Book on the Subject. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By CHARLES SAROLEA, 

Professor of French Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
2nd Jarge impression Now Ready. Price 10/6 net. 

Times :—‘“‘ Valuable for its transparent honesty.” 

Daily Mail :—‘ One of the cleverest and best accounts that 
has yet appeared.” 

Morning Post :—‘‘ He sees below the surface of things.” 
‘at ——— The British Premier should read and digest 

8 ” 





























Every taxpayer and investor should read this book in 
order to appreciate clearly the danger and folly of lending 
British money to the SOVIET GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA. 


At all good Bookshops and Libraries. 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON LTD., 
148, Strand, London. 


STAB 


mi conse" ae _n 


A PRIVATE 
ANTHOLOGY 


by NAOMI ROYDE SMITH 


6s. net. 


Westminster Gazette :—‘‘ Very few anthologies have such 
@ clear title to existence. Miss Royde Smith has paid 
attention only to her own particular taste; and for this 
no discriminating reader will blame her—her taste, he will 
find, is his own. Her pages seem to be filled with just 


the things which they ought to contain.” 












TRAVEL 
A WOMAN ALONE IN KENYA 
Uganda and the Belgian Congo 


By ETTA CLOSE. 8s. 6d. net. 
he Spectator :—‘‘ Hardly anything is rarer than a 
good travel book and Miss Close has written one... . 
After reading her, one’s eyes are full of pictures.” 


EQUATORIA: The Lado Enclave. 


By Major H.C.STIGAND. \\lus. Maps. 21s. net. 


FREQUENTED WAYS. 


By MARION I. NEWBIGIN. Illus. 1s. net. 


INDIA: A Bird’s Eye View. 


By the Rt, Hon. THE EARL OF 
RONALDSHAY. 18s, net. 


LANDS OF THE THUNDERBOLT. 
Hon. THE EARL 


By the Rt. 
RONALDSHAY. 16s. net. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 


B Major E.OWEN RUTTER, F.RG.S, 2\s.net. 


MALAYA 


By R. O. WINSTEDT, M.A, D.Litt. 19s. net. 





HISTORY & POLITICS 


THE SECRET OF THE COUP D’ETAT. 


An Unpublished Correspondence—1848-1852, 


Edited by THE EARL OF KERRY, with a 
Study by PHILIP GUEDALLA. Illus. 18s. net. 


Edmund Gosse in the Sunday Times says :— 


“These extremely oe and curious dicuments,” 
a 


“The admirable study which is prefixed to the present 
volume. Mr. Guedalla is the hope of literary history, 
the paladin to whom we look to deliver us from the 


dragon of historical dreariness.” 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 


SCIENCE. 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK. New edition. 12s. net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE. 


By HOWARD ROBINSON, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


EUROPE AND THE FAITH. 


By H/LAIRE BELLOC. New edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PREACHING OF ISLAM, 


By 7. W. ARNOLD, M.A, 2nd edition. 12s.6d. net. 
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SOMETHING 
CHILDISH 


by KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


6s. net. 


Daily News :—‘ At its highest, Katherine Mansfield’s art 
was like pure singing. .. . Once you can hear Katherine 
Mansfield’s music, you never tire of it. Its perfection never 


becomes monotonous. 


THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL, 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 7s.6d.net. 


Manchester Guardian :—‘‘ The whole novel is a parabie 


of the Entente Cordiale.” 


THE SAD ADVENTURERS. 


By MARYLE RUTLEDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Observer :—‘‘ Very seldom has the life of a pair of 
adventurers been better drawn. The book 


thoroughly acute and extremely vivid.” 


Witt}! 10-44 - ORANGE STREET - W.C.2 | 
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newspapers. They only differ from those of the ‘“ Daily 
Mail” where the prejudices of the ignorant Englishman 
differ from those of the ignorant Frenchman. He deals 
with the League of Nations, Socialism, Disarmament, and 
Reparations in exactly the same spirit as the “ Daily Mail,” 
but with the addition of occasional scientific jargon. He 
is perhaps at his best in dealing with the problem of Alsace. 
Is its population German or French? He gives a historical 
account designed to show the independent nature of the 
“ Alsatian soul, which progressively and voluntarily absorbed 
French civilization” in spite of the thefts of part of its 
territory by the Germans. In a short review it is impossible 
to deal adequately with these astonishing pages of historical 
special pleading. Let us turn to his other proofs of the 
French character of Alsace. German anthropologists, he 
tells us, have admitted that Alsatian skulls from burial 
grounds belonging to “every epoch of the last two thousand 
years ” are brachycephalic, whereas Germans are notoriously 
dolichocephalic. He adds that ‘“‘ psychological data confirm 
these anatomical data. The Alsatian character shows many 
Celtic characteristics, notably the love of liberty and an 
antipathy to foreigners.” 

Perhaps writers like M. Le Bon would not do much 
harm if it were not that in these days of ignorant and 
generous democracy there are many who, vaguely aware of 
the prestige of science, seek for ready-made conclusions 
offered them in its guise. The problems of nationality are 
complex, and most persons are quite unable to judge fairly 
between rival claimants—what a relief, therefore, to have 
the matter so easily settled! The harassed politician may, 
indeed, greet M. Le Bon with enthusiasm. No longer need 
he be worried by volumes of evidence or consider the 
divided wishes of a mixed population: he need only 
declare that it is characteristically brachycephalic, and that 
its nature is essentially “ Celtic.’ 

Mr. Wallace begins from a similar point, but writes an 
honest book. He relies on the ‘new scientific method of 
history ” (I wish he would let us know what it is), and hopes 
thereby to turn the unreasoning warfare of clashing wills, 
which we now call politics, into an ordered science of 
administration. If his long sketch of historical evolution 
seems rather thin and unconvincing, it is perhaps because 
history is less of a science than Mr. Wallace supposes, and 
perhaps because for success he would need the erudition of 
Buckle as well as the synthetic genius of Mr. Wells. He 
is most interesting at the end of his book, where he seems 
to be hinting at, without quite discovering, the proposed 
state of economic pluralism which political theorists are 
now engaged in discussing. But though Mr. Laski is men- 
tioned in a footnote, he seems not to have met with the 
writings of M. Duguit, or even discovered that Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole is important to his thesis. ; 

I have read Canon Macleane’s book with respect and 
bewilderment. He seems to have no central theme: he 
seems indeed to have nothing to say himself. He deals, as 
it were incidentally, with countless religious, political, and 
philosophic problems. His chapters consist largely of 
quotations drawn from very wide and impartial reading. 
One quotation suggests another, and in the course of a short 
page one may find quotations from Voltaire, the “ Guardian,” 
Lecky, the Emperor Joseph II., Disraeli, Lucian, 
Juvenal, and Thackeray. (This particular page is 
number 131, but almost any of them would yield a similar 
assortment.) Occasionally Canon Macleane ventures an 
epigram of his own. Here is one: “ Yet to Carlyle most 
men are homunculi—if not heroes, or Neros, then zeros.” 
The book is really an anthology, the connecting link of which 
is the gentle elusiveness of Canon Macleane’s mind. 


B. K. M. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 
Documents on Christian Unity, 1920-1924. Edited by the 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. (Milford. 7s, 6d.) 
Tuts collection of the principal pronouncements on Christian 
Unity issued during the last four years by the representa- 
tives of the various Churches is of great documentary value. 
It is, practically, official ; and the religious bodies concerned 
include (besides the members of the Lambeth Conference of 
1920) the World Conference on Faith and Order; the Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox Churches; the principal 


English Nonconformist bodies ; the Church of Scotland and 
the United Free Church; the Swedish, East African, 
American, Canadian, Australian, Chinese, Irish, and Welsh 
Churches, with those of New Zealand and South India ; while 
the volume closes with the letters (of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Cardinal Mercier respectively) relating to 
the much discussed Malines Conversations. 

It is not only the Papacy that takes to itself the assur- 
ance that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it: the 
lesser Churches with less excuse do the same. In England 
it is only within the last few years that we have faced the 
situation ; it was unwelcome, and we looked the other way. 
Not till the war opened our eyes did we realize the extent 
to which the loss of the younger manhood of the nation to the 
Church accelerates when it has once begun. During those 
desperate years there seemed to be a real prospect of 
improvement ; that important book, ‘“‘ The Army and Reli- 
gion,”’ was in the right direction and on hopeful lines. Since 
then this fair prospect has been overclouded. The reform 
movement fell into the hands of officials, and lost its savour. 
The demand for fellowship among Christians has stiffened 
into an impossible scheme for the unification of the Churches ; 
the desire for simpler worship into a liturgical revision of the 
Prayer Book ; the proposal to give the laity a direct voice in 
the affairs of the Church into the creation of the representa- 
tive bodies which culminate in the National Assembly, set 
up under the Enabling Act of 1919. The normal layman has 
never so much as heard of these bodies ; nothing less repre- 
sentative than this so-called representative system can be 
conceived. “The dangers which attend our new ecclesias- 
tical organization,” said the Bishop of Gloucester a year ago, 
“are becoming apparent; the officials in charge of the 
measure are also in charge of the machine, and it is easy for 
the great body of clergy and laity, who do not concern them- 
selves much with ecclesiastical matters, to find their opinions 
overridden by the authority or the enthusiasm of a small 
minority who have the reins of policy in their hands.” He 
adds that ‘‘what thoughtful people are demanding from the 
Church of England at the present time is not greater acti- 
vity, but greater intelligence.” We are urged to get some- 
thing done. It is, no doubt, desirable to do so; but, if we 
get the wrong thing done, our last state may be worse than 
our first. 

It requires a faith that would move Everest to regard 
the results of the Lambeth Appeal as satisfactory. Its recep- 
tion at Rome was chilling; as soon as the Nonconformists 
got beyond the first pious platitudes irreconcilable difficulties 
were encountered: the concessions of Eastern Orthodoxy 
should be received with a certain reserve, as the (Ecumenical 
Patriarch had been assured by the English Church Union, 
which he probably regards as an authoritative body, that 
“ the Thirty-Nine Articles are a document of secondary impor- 
tance, concerned with local controversies of the sixteenth 
century, and to be interpreted in accordance with the faith 
of the Universal Church, of which the Church of England 
is but a part.” The original union movement has been 
side-tracked. Unity of spirit among Christians is one thing; 
unity of standards and organization among Churches is 
another. The only kind of union which we should desire is 
one which secures ample liberty, not only for every indivi- 
dual, but for every type of organized Christian life which 
has proved itself effective. “It is not desirable that any one 
Church should absorb the rest. The world would be very 
much poorer if that happened.” It is doubtful whether the 
well-meant compromises of the Lambeth Conference are cal- 
culated to lead to union of the kind which should be desired. 


A. F. 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


**Rosemary.” Collected and Compiled by F. pz Burau and 
WALTER STONEHAM, (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d,) 
Wak plays havoc with pledges, and, humanly speaking, the 
pledge-makers are not always to blame. Promises may be 
made in all sincerity ; but the fires of war, once lit, blaze 
beyond human control, and, when at last they have burnt 
themselves out, they leave behind them a world so scarred 
and devastated that those promises are simply irredeemable. 
It is futile to wax indignant against Governments. A clumsy 
or Chauvinistic Government may help to precipitate a war, 
or make a worse peace than might be possible out of the 
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TO THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE 
AT WEMBLEY 


Occupying a corner site on the central 
cross-roads in the Palace of Industry at 
Wembley, and offering to the jaded visitor 
welcome opportunity for a rest in its large 
and airy lounge, The British Empire Gas 
Exhibit has become a favourite resort and 
rendezvous of those who desire to inspect 
all the wonders of the Exhibition. Not 
only do they there find rest for their 
bodies, but much of interest for their 


minds—and, not least important, of profit . 


to their pockets. 


Of Interest to every Woman 


In the great co-operative Gas Exhibit, all 
the world and his wife will find the very 
latest, most economical and most attractive 
appliances and arrangements for the use of 
gas, both as an illuminant and as a fuel 
for all the many domestic and industrial 
operations in which heat is required. 
They will find ample evidence that gas has 
been proved and certified by the medical 
profession to be the ideal fuel from the 
hygienic stand-point. They will find 
interesting living pictures to demonstrate 
that gas is of service ‘‘ from the cradle to 


the grave” throughout ‘‘ The Seven Ages 


of Woman"’—and her Man. They will 
see how satisfactorily gas fires can be 
made to harmonise with and complete any 
scheme of furnishing and decoration. 
They will see the most efficient and artistic 
gas lighting fittings and shades. They 
will learn from qualified demonstrators 
how best to cook by gas; how to obtain 
hot water supply by gas ; how to wash 
and iron by gas; and, indeed, how best in 
every way to get the utmost value out of 
every penny spent on “ Mother's Third 
Hand” in the home, or on the Business 
Woman's ‘Silent Partner’ in Shop, 
Workroom, Restaurant or other sphere 
of her activity. 


—and every Man 
Finally, Mr. Business Man will be able 


to learn much—it would be impossible 
within the limits of any exhibit for him 
to learn all there is to know—about 
‘the thousand and one uses for gas”’ in 
commerce and industry. 
you want, it’s gas you want,” he will find 
to be true of nine processes out of ten in 
every, trade—and in the tenth it will be 
coke, which he can get from the gasworks ! 


EVERYONE SHOULD THEREFORE MAKE A MENTAL NOTE: 


WHEN 


AT WEMBLEY 


BE SURE TO VISIT 
THE GAS EXHIBIT 


(In the centre of the Palace of Industry) 
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wreckage. But, fundamentally, war has its origin in the 
passions and folly and ignorance of the ordinary man, and we 
all share the guilt and responsibility. This being so, it is 
the more incumbent upon us to do individually whatever may 
be done for the sufferers, who, by war’s devilish irony, are 
usually among the more innocent members of the community. 

There are many ex-Service men, still in possession of 
health, for whom much more might be done by private 
enterprise, and in six impassioned pages, entitled “The 
Bottom of the Cup,” Stephen Reynolds describes some 
typical cases and offers one or two useful suggestions. But 
the book before us, while it may well serve to remind us of 
larger claims, is published specifically on behalf of the 
20,000 incurables or “‘ not yet cured,” of whom Sir Sidney 
Low speaks in his introduction :— 

‘‘ They are all sick and suffering men, these thousands, 
many of them very ill and helpless, for the Ministry of Pen- 
sions does not keep them in the wards if they are able to 
look after themselves, with kindly lay assistance. They are 
patients who must have trained nurses alwuys with them, 
doctors and surgeons in frequent attendance; they are not 
even such as can stump cheerily about with cne aluminium 
leg, or get through life with a steel hook instead of a hand. 
All are not in the same condition. Some are recognized 
incurables who have sustained mortal injuries which no 
human skill and scienc- can repair. Paralyzed and helpless 
they will lie, perhaps unable to move hand or foot—if they 
have hands or feet—needing constant watchfulness and care 
till the end comes. Others there are deeply stricken, but 
yet not hopeless. . But even for these latter the path is 
long and steep.”’ 

These men, adds Sir Sidney, were almost forgotten during 
the first years of the peace. “It was assumed, and rightly 
assumed, that they were adequately nourished, kept warm 
and sheltered, and received such ministration as the best 
medical and surgical knowledge could supply.” It occurred 
to Miss Marta Cunningham, however, that a hospital ward, 
be it never so well swept and cleansed, is inevitably a 
depressing place of residence; and so it was that the “ Not 
Forgotten” Association, to whose funds the proceeds from 
this volume are to be dedicated, came into being. The Asso- 
ciation supplements the work of public authority and private 
charity by bringing a little informal entertainment and social 
intercourse, as well as ‘‘ certain minor luxuries and creature 
comforts,”’ into the lives of the worst victims of the war. 
The various activities of the N.F.A. are described in some 
detail by Sir Sidney Low. His tactful pen, while paying 
full tribute to our “ modern saints,” the doctors and nurses, 
makes us feel very poignantly the human void unfilled by 
the “ wholesome regularity ” of hospital life; and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine the reader who would not be moved to gene- 
rosity by his appeal. 

The book, however, is worth buying for its own sake. 
Since the twenty-one famous authors represented in it have 
given their work freely, it would be impertinent to judge 
it by the stricter standards of criticism. But it may honestly 
be said that the volume is a very pleasant and readable mis- 
cellany—worth, with its excellent portraits, more than the 
sum charged for it. Messrs. Alfred Noyes, John Drinkwater, 
Walter de la Mare, and Patrick MacGill are among those 
who contribute characteristic poems. Mr. Galsworthy and 
Mr. Phillpotts (the latter very delightfully) make excursions 
into verse, and there is an interesting poem, vividly recall- 
ing the vague fears of childhood, written by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie in 1904. In “The Lemnian” Mr. John Buchan 
gives us a short story of real distinction, and other short- 
story fare includes a tale of the ring by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, a gipsy yarn by Mr. Max Pemberton, and one of 
those winsome and gentle, yet effective, social satires in 
which Mr. Pett Ridge excels. Mr. Chesterton is the most 
notable of the essayists, and, while condemning the use of 
the word “Optimism,” unconsciously invites once more the 
application of the label to himself. 

Space has permitted us merely to point to some of the 
items of a varied menu. But we have probably done enough 
to indicate that seven-and-sixpence is a very modest charge 
for the twenty-one courses, and to suggest that here is a 
case where charity and self-interest may go happily hand- 
in-hand. 

Ginsert THOMAS. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Bruges and Its Past. By Matcoum Letts. (Bruges; Charles 
Beyaert; London: A. G. Berry. 8s, 6d.) 


Mr. Letts’s book is neither a guide-book nor a historical 
pamphlet. It contains much interesting and amusing 
information for travellers and others, based on old records, — 
diaries, registers, &. It deals mainly with Bruges during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, its buildings, its | 
commerce, its festivals, and its government, especially its 
methods of criminal procedure. Bruges at that time, before ” 
the silting-up of the estuary to Sluys and the sea, was one | 
of the most important and prosperous commercial cities of | 
Europe. Many of its most beautiful houses were built 
by the “Merchant Strangers’’ of different nationalities — 
who lived there. Princes held their courts there and 
painters flourished under their patronage. Mr. Letts gives | 
us some entertaining accounts of the gorgeous banquets, — 
tournaments, and revels which took place. The book is — 
well illustrated, and includes an extensive bibliography. 

* * * 


Josef Israéls. By Dr. Max Eisner. (‘The Studio.” 10s. 6d,) _ 


Josef Israéls died just thirteen years ago at the 
advanced age of eighty-seven. He was a painter who could © 
only have been produced by the middle period of the nine- 
teenth century ; deriving largely from Rembrandt, he carried — 
Rembrandt’s dramatic manner altogether outside the realms © 
of painting into those of romantic poetry and sentimental 
drama. Though extremely accomplished as a painter, with 
him the subject was all-important. Dr. Eisler, in his pre- 
face, tells us—though not exactly to illustrate this poiat—that 
the porter of the gallery in Amsterdam where some of Israéls’s 
pictures were being exhibited used to ask visitors whether ] 
they had brought their handkerchiefs with them, in order ° 
to have a “ good cry.’’ Death-beds and the hardships of the 
poor seem to have been his favourite themes, which he © 
treated with a not uncommon mixture of romanticism and 
realism. Some of his later work, however, seems to show 
a slightly greater interest in drawing for its own sake. The 
—— contains about eighty plates, some of which are in 
colour. 








MMAR 
A Book of reminiscences 
by Moltke’s successor ! 


C. 


A Field Marshal’s 


Memoirs 


COUNT VON 
WALDERSEE 


aim memo + ERC 


= 
= 


ye) s,s) st te st 


A volume of reminiscences 
by a truly remarkable man 
who was ‘Moltke’s successor, 
and a secret rival of Bis- 
marck. The book also has 
an additional interest from 
the author’s comments on 
the development of the ex- 
Kaiser’s character. 


18/- net. 
HUTCHINSON & Co. 
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